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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


UMAGINATION (MVENTS PUNISHMENTS 


TO MAKE LONGER-LASTING CARS FOR YOU 





THIS ENGINE TOOK A 
BEATING TO KEEP OTHERS 
OUT OF TROUBLE! 


You’re looking at an automobile en- 
gine’s “back teeth” —photographed 
close-up with their protecting cover 
cut away. 

They’re the gear teeth that start 
the engine—regular work that comes 
day after day, year after year, in all 
kinds of weather. 

Our engineers had some new ideas 
for making these gears even stronger, 


tougher and longer-lasting—a really 
important car improvement. But, to 
test these ideas, they’d need a way 
to duplicate the punishment the gears 
get in years of starting your car. 

So they put their heads together 
and created this endurance test. It’s 
a robot-controlled car engine, bolted 
to the floor. Six times every minute it 
starts and stops, at the command of 
its automatic “driver.” In a few days, 
it starts more often than your car’s 
engine ever will! 

Using this severe test to check 
their research and experiments, the 





engineers developed and thoroughly 
proved the better gears. As a result, 
our car and truck engines come to 
you with thousands more trouble- 
free “starts” built into them. 

The Starting Test is another appli- 
cation of the practical imagination 
that is responsible for all the good 
new things our cars have pioneered 
... right up to the Safe-Guard 
Hydraulic Brakes, Safety-Rim 
Wheels, and other exclusive features 
of today’s most advanced cars— 
the new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler. 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto Ahiyslhr 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dedge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Prediction: ERY suits won't 
stand up. 


Federal taxpayers and wage earners 
would be hurt most by penalties. 


Cost of living has about reached its 
apex, soon should sag. 


Traveling, one now occasionally finds 
better service. 


Worst shortage still is housing. 


Don’t count confidently on full 20% 
tax cut. 


Opposition is growing. But some ease- 
ment is probable. 


important: Output per worker is rising 
here and there, will continue. 


The 75% stock margin is too high: 


The cut “leaked”—to the enrichment 
of somebody. 


Federal Reserve Board isn’t distin- 
guished for its brains. 


Discontent in Britain is seething. Lack 
of coal has added fuel. 


Used cars are becoming less fantasti- 


cally priced. 


Many other things will be cheaper ere 
long. 


Ford management is being drastically 
overhauled. Expect results. 


Saving still is sensible. 


Huge family stockholdings are grad- 
ually being disintegrated. 


More such distribution due this year. 


A secret—but extensive—black mar- 
ket is surging in steel. 


Washington should investigate the 
source of supplies. 


Some radical union leaders are losing 
their hold on members. Conservatism 
is setting in. 


Strikes won't be popular in ‘47. 
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The Vice-President in Charge 
of Production was amazed when 
the public accountant told him 
that Form X-463 wasn’t earning 
its keep. Far from indispensable, 
X-463 turned out not to be worth 
its weight in paper. It was impeding 
instead of expediting production 
...wasted time, money and energy. 


Onkz of the public accountant’s 
most important jobs is to check 
on the efficiency of business forms 
and records. A trained “outsider” 
with an inside view, he is uniquely 
qualified as an analyst. Knowing 
business procedures, the accountant 
can distinguish with: a ready skill 
between the functional and the 
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“This record’s 


a paper goldbrick.” 


obsolescent. He has the perspective 
to see each phase of a business in 
terms of its place in the over-all 
operation. Acting on accountants’ 
recommendations, management 
can frequently streamline systems, 
cut corners and costs, increase the 
harvest of profits by pruning all 
procedural dead wood. To give 
their clients this service, public 
accountants need ready access to 
fresh, significant facts. 


McBEz is not an accounting 
firm, but our products and methods, 
evolved in 40 years of experience, 
can aid protessional accountants 
by making the necessary facts 
available speedily, in usable form. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y... Offices in principal cittes 











BLIND SPOTS IN MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING 


In this dynamic age, where is the executive who 
knows all the answers? 


For every day sees American business and industry 
pushing forward to new frontiers. ..revolutionizing 
the practices and methods of yesterday, and posing 
‘new and complicated problems for tomorrow. 


Never has there been a time when executives must 
be freer from the handicaps of blind spots in business 


knowledge. 
For example: 


If you are an expert in Production, and one day 
destiny calls upon you to assume broader responsi- 
bilities... will you be prepared to handle the reins with 
a firm grip? 

Will you also know the essentials of Marketing 
... Accounting... Finance? Or will they be “Greek” 
to you, leaving you floundering and uncertain... 
dependent upon others to make decisions you 
would confidently make if your training was more 
comprehensive? 


Not only in the higher altitudes of management, 
but down, also, through the lower executive levels, 
men are much better equipped for heavier responsi- 
bilities when they know the basics underlying ALL 
business and industry operations. 


Covers Four Great Fundamentals 





Since 1909, the Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
helped thousands of major and minor executives to 
overcome their deficiencies in essential business know]l- 
edge. And as a result has assisted them in moving up 
to more important duties and higher salaries. 


The Institute’s Modern Business Course and Serv- 
ice thoroughly covers all four of the great fundamen- 
tals of business— Production, Accounting, Finance 


and Marketing. 


Brought to you either in your home or your office, 
this time-saving Course supplies the information and 
training that is required for sound business manage- 
ment and progress to top positions. 


Since the Alexander Hamilton Institute was 
founded more than 430,000 men have availed them- 
selves of Institute training in business adminis- 
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THOUSANDS OF EXECUTIVES 

HAVE OVERCOME THEIR DEFICIENCIES 
THROUGH THIS OUTSTANDING COURSE 
IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
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tration. The roster of those who have been trained 
by this method includes many of the most successful 
businessmen and industrialists in this country and 
in Canada. 


Companies and corporations in many lines of busi- 
ness have been so impressed with the value of this 
course in developing skilled executive material, they 
frequently suggest it to men of promise, often paying 











all or part of the fee. 
yy This Modern Business Course and Service of 
a the Alexander Hamilton Institute is fully de- B 
scribed in a 64-page booklet entitled, “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” We will gladly send you a 
copy without cost or obligation if you are M 
interested. Simply send in the coupon below. : 
la 
8. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE ( 
Dept.511, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N.Y. Jo 
Canada: 54 Wellington St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. Hi 
Pett wee ee eee eee ee ee Vi 
I ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE in 
Dept. 511, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. By 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. H 
1 Please .aail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— Be 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” te 
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WHATS AHEAD 


MAN OF ACHIEVEMENT 


The business executive who has a minia- 
ture railroad as a hobby is not uncommon. 
But one who makes a hobby of an entire 
railroad system (a real one, not a model) 
is something else again. Yet that’s exactly 
Legh Richmond Powell’s situation. 

As president of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, Powell has coupled his vocation 
and his avocation to a point where, to many 
hundreds of thousands of persons, he is the 
Seaboard. To those people—workers and 
customers alike—Legh Powell is simply 
another way of saying Seaboard. 

Next issue, then, we'll bring you Powell’s 
story—a story of a man of achievement who 
has made a substantial contribution both to 
the railroad industry and to the country it 
serves. 




























BLUEPRINT FOR BUREAUCRACY 


For years, says Senator Alexander Wiley, 
business men have decried the evils of bu- 
reaucracy. Rightly, he contends, they have 
complained about bureaucratic regimenta- 
tion of business and other bureaucratic 
abuses. 

A stern critic of bureaucracy himself, the 
senator from Wisconsin recently made some 
pointed and outspoken remarks to us on the 
subject, including seven specific suggestions 
for preventing bureaucratic bungling. 

Senator Wiley’s views, we felt, made more 
than a little sense. As a result, we have 
asked him to prepare a special article for us 
on the subject. It’s called “BLUEPRINT FOR 
BuREAUCRACY,” and we expect it to: be ready 
for publication in our February 15 issue. 

Watch for this stimulating story. It em- 
bodies a practical program for the realiza- 
tion of better government through sound 
business methods. 



































YOUR LABOR RELATIONS 


“Organized labor’s bid for a second round 
of increases will find more than 15,000 em- 
ployers sitting around conference tables dur- 
ing the next few months to negotiate new 
or amended contracts.” 

So says Lawrence Stessin, Labor Editor 
of Forses, pointing out the importance of 
management’s absorbing as much “negotiat- 
ing know-how” as possible in the weeks 
ahead. 

Another highlight of our February 15 
issue, therefore, will be Stessin’s down-to- 
earth appraisal of some of the most im- 
portant techniques involved in the collective 
bargaining procedure. Timely, informative, 
sound, the story is in the nature of a re- 
fresher course on some of the salient strate- 
gies which will make for smoother sailing 
in forthcoming negotiations with your union, 

The title: “THe Deticate Art or CoL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING.” 


OPPORTUNITY 


Next issue we'll also bring you an analysis 
of America’s youngest and fastest growing 
industry—model aircraft, a business offering 
vast profit potentialities for both manufac- 
turers and jobbers. Don’t miss it. 












A Big Market (550,000) 
Near 4.000000 Others 


Statement by Mr. E. H. Hubbell 
President Mrs. Hubbell’s Western Bakeries: 
“When Mrs. Hubbell’s Bakeries, 
wholesale cookie and cracker bakers 
in the East for 11 years, decided to open a Western 
plant, San Diego won hands down. First was the 
market .. . 550,000 in the county ... 4,500,000 
within 200 miles. Second, we found a surplus war 
, plant that filled our exact needs. And third, Mrs. 
‘Hubbell and I will enjoy the perfect year ’round 


climate the rest of our lives.” _— 


SAN DIEGO-OFFERS... | 


2,000,000 square feet of Gov't 
Surplus Plants for sale or lease. 


Adequate shipping facilities... 
water, rail, highway and air. 









Labor pool of efficient and 
productive workers. 


Nation’s 21st richest agricul- 
tural county. 


125 miles from nation’s 
third largest market. 








READERS SAY 


UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


Although not in business in the strict 
sense of the word, I read with much ip. 
terest and, I hope, a little profit, the 
splendid Magazine of Business, Forses. 

I wish to congratulate you upon your 
editorial in the Dec. 15 issue. I agree hearti- 
ly with your statement that it is time for 
business men to speak up. I know their 
“heads are bloody,” but with the excep. 
tion of a few guilty ones, most of them 
should be “unbowed.” The public needs 
facts to understand correctly the present 
production situation in this country, includ. 
ing both the management and labor phases, 
—Everett S. E:woop, National Board of 
Medical Examiners, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIP-UP! 


You published on the cover of your Jan. 
1 issue a picture of “McCaffrey of Inter- 
national Harvester.” 

Does Mr. McCaffrey go in for trick cloth- 
ing, or was the tailoring of the coat delib. 
erate? 

Men never button coats from right to 
left, and the top pocket is always on the 
left side, except in sport costume. 

Did someone slip up?—Howarp W. 
Piucker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Someone slipped up!—The Editor. 


BRAZIL 


The article by Mr. Forbes in the Jan. | 
issue on Brazil is the best piece of informa- 
tion on South America I have ever read.— 
Swasy I. Lawron, Lawton & Lawton, Han. 
cock, Mich. 


HELPFUL 


As an educator I find your “Thoughts 
on the Business of Life” most inspiring and 
helpful. I frequently use considerable of 
this material in my classes as occasion 
presents itself. 

I find Forses very helpful from the in- 
spirational angle, to say nothing of its 
value in giving advice in the investment 
field and finance in general.—H. Rey Wor, 
Germantown High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MORE ABOUT KIRK 


No doubt you would be interested to 
know that I attended school with Mr. 
Charles Kirk, of International Business 
Machines. We were in the same fraternity 
and we were both associated together in 
the orchestra business mentioned in the 
article [Nov. 1, 1946]. As a matter of fact, 
we operated a dance orchestra and book- 
ing business while in college and also 
played Summer engagements. 

Of course, I enjoyed reading your article 
because I happen to know that the facts in 
it are not only true but that Kirk possessed 
certain qualities which enabled him to do 
an outstanding sales job for I.B.M. One 
thing which the article did not mention 
is the fact that Kirk was an unusually 
expert softball pitcher and was instrumen- 
tal in winning the intramural cup for his 
chapter for four consecutive years. I think 
one of the most interesting characteristics 


{Continued on page 10) 
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@icament: he threw Ball (his appointee) overboard for being too tough on unions. 








Some mild scrapping among Republicans in Congress makes headlines but obscures funda- 
mental fact that an exceptionally fine start has been made under trying conditions. 





GOP leaders in House and Senate are getting encouraging results by persuasion and 
teamwork; they will use stronger tactics only if necessary. Chief architects of the 
Republican program in the House: Speaker Martin, Floor Leader Halleck, and Rules Com- 


mittee Chairman Allen. In the Senate: Taft is the strong man, Republican Whip Wherry 
his right-hand man, Vandenberg on foreign affairs. 














Co-operation between the two houses will be closer. There'll be fewer in- 
stances of the House running one way and the Senate in the opposite direction. Major 
differences will be ironed out in advance. There's room to eliminate wasteful 
duplication of investigations and hearings by both branches. 





LABOR LINE-UP--Swing man of the potent Senate Labor Committee is Freshman Sen. Ives 
of N. Y., Gov. Dewey's selection. He occupies key spot since 13-man group under Chair- 
man Taft has 6 members with pro-union voting records. Middle-Roader Ives, on record 
against “too‘strong" labor reforms, is in a spot to prevent "reactionary" bills 
from going to the Senate for a vote. 





Political significance in this situation involves both Taft's and Dewey's presi- 
dential ambitions. If Ives won't go as far as Dewey wants in controlling unions, the 
N. Y. governor may have to disavow his protege's position. Stassen got into same pre- 








FIRST LEGISLATION set to roll out of Republican machine-- 





1. Limit tenure of President to two 4-year terms. 





2. Continue present excise taxes on furs, cosmetics, liquor, etc. 





3. Pass new law to end the portal-to-portal labor grab so employers will be liable 
on wages for productive work only unless collective bargaining agreements provide 
otherwise. (Delay to date is due entirely to search for a Constitutional method the 
Supreme Court can't upset as ex-post facto.) 











PUBLIC HOUSING will hold the Congressional stage soon. Truman ok'd Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill which cleared the Senate last year but died in a House pigeon-hole. Major fight is 
certain, since real estate interests insist this W-E-T bill is indeed WET; they see no 
need for government-subsidized housing. 








Co-sponsor Taft may split public housing part of bill for early and separate 
handling. Proposal involves Federal financing of 125,000 rental units in each of next 
4 years. Annual cost to taxpayers at program peak: $88 million. 








ECONOMIC FORECAST FOR 1947: Consensus of business editors reported in Washington-- 
(Continued on page 9) 
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HOUSING With the Winter slack in on-site construction, dealers have their first chance 

to build up inventories, should be able to meet the enormous Spring demand 
for materials in the normal pre-war manner. There may even be an oversupply in many 
items, according to some observers, with a concomitant switch of emphasis from produc- 
tion to selling. This increase in building material supplies will warrant a larger 
volume of non-housing construction. Meantime, industry leaders foresee a million new 
dwellings this year, at costs averaging 15 to 20% below 1946 peaks. 


CREDIT As the current rate of savings slows down to approximately pre-war norms, 
consumer indebtedness is steadily rising. Indications are that buyers are hold- 
ing on to their savings, are resorting more and more to credit in order to purchase 
the expanding supply of durable goods coming into the market. At the same time, savings 
banks, after investing almost all their funds in government securities for some years, 


are now able to concentrate more on mortgage lending and the purchase of corporate 
securities. 


TEXTILES The return of a buyers' market is not the only disturbing element in cotton 

textile circles. The specter of increased imports is giving them an 
uncomfortable time. Common complaint is that the Government is subsidizing their for- 
eign competitors in the purchase of raw cotton while preparing to negotiate lower 
tariff duties on cotton products. . .. The woolen trade is also questioning the valid- 
ity of the State Department's trade policy in reducing tariffs, is urging establishment 
of quotas on all wool imports as a protective measure. 


INSURANCE Significant: What may be the forerunner of further extensive equity invest- 

ments in the industrial field is the recent action by one insurance company " 
in financing a manufacturer's acquisition of new plant facilities. Similar investments 
have previously been reported in the merchandising field. 


RUBBER The industry sees itself as among the first of the durable goods industries 
to satisfy the replacement famine. Having topped the million-ton mark for the 
first time in its history in 1946, they predict another record consumption year as pipe- 


lines fill up. Lower prices are expected by the year's end in both natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers. 


AVIATION Though suffering from over-enthusiasm and unwise expansion, the airlines 

are confident they will emerge stronger than ever. Right now they're more 
realistic in appraising their problems, in correcting past mistakes. ... 1947 will 
probably see the introduction of more new types of aircraft than ever before as faster, 
more luxurious traveling is emphasized. Airports, terminals and ground facilities 
will also receive closer attention, as new equipment, improved services keynote the 
drive for increased air travel. . .. Night flying enthusiasts will benefit from a newly 
developed system of portable lighting designed for small-town airports. 


SHIPPING Ship operators, reporting a 34% drop in our post-war cargo fleet, gloomily 
predict a further 40% drop in tonnage by the year's end. Reason? Growing 

competition from foreign tramp fleet, which operates at a much lower cost level, and 

new ship construction abroad. Meanwhile, authorized building of vessels represents 
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only a Small part of the Maritime Commis- 
sion'S projected construction program. 


AUTOMOTIVE Despite the recent cut in the 
selling price of Ford cars, 
ether manufacturers envisage a sharp drop 


in prices as at least a year away. Some 


expect material shortages to continue 
hampering all-out production, with pro- 
longation of the buyer's market. However, 
there is an indication that the number 

of customers clamoring for a car at any 
price are becoming fewer, while the ques- 
tion of the extent of order duplication is 
currently perplexing sales managers. 


LABOR Significant: Collective bargaining 

_ is being given a chance once more. 
labor-management contract negotiations in 
some major industries are being carried on 
without government interference--for the 
first time since pre-war days. ... Com- 
pany security will be one important coun- 
ter-demand to union demands. ... 
"International union?" United Nations 
employees, disgruntled at their salaries, 
lack of security, are forming a group to 
protect themselves. 


RAILROADS Added transportation burden: 
Latest estimates indicate an 

increase in freight car loadings during 

the current quarter. Ray of hope: The 

0DT plans to put 120,000 new freight cars 

on the rails in 1947, if they can get 

the steel. Meantime, many roads expect 

igh maintenance costs to prevail through 

the year, perhaps forcing them to seek 

another rate increase. 


SIDELIGHTS Current demand for dyestuffs 
is outrunning producers’ 
ability to supply. Shortage of basic 
Chemicals is the reason why some items 
are running well below last year's figures. 
++ « Bad news for copper consumers-- 
Metal reserve stocks are reported to be 
on the verge of exhaustion, while domestic 
Production won't satisfy all requirements. 
++ « The American farmer is making an 
UWprecedented demand for electric ser- 
Vices, as studies of farm production 
Methods reveal greater profits garnered 
by electric power-driven farms. .. . 
Storm signals? Dun & Bradstreet reports 
continued uptrend in business failures.... 
Watch for, a tin can shortage to prove an 
acute. bottleneck to higher paint output. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 7) 


1. Wage-price spiral will end this 
year in most fields. 

2. Production, especially man-hour 
output, will increase considerably. 


3. Except in a few basic raw ma- 
terials, supply of labor and materials will 
be available in sufficient quantity to 
permit supply-demand balance. 

4. Consumer price trend will turn 
downward in most fields this Spring. 

5. Before '48, resistance to high 
prices and shoddy goods will encounter 
definite and organized buyer resistance. 

















GOV'T INCOME: Budget-conscious Congress- 
men fear Truman IS too optimistic in his 
'47 predictions. Slight drop in nat'l in- 
come could unbalance budget quick. New 
attitude of caution is prevailing in both 
House and Senate with present chances that 
the much-advertised 20% cut in personal 
income taxes will probably turn out to be 
closer to 10%. 








Opposite school of economic thought 
has some advocates. Several top GOP mem- 
bers of House Ways & Means Committee insist 
tax receipts will rise if rates are cut. 
Idea is that risk capital will be brought 
out of hiding, put to work, as happened in 
the ‘20s. 








COMPULSORY ARBITRATION: Though both NAM 
and CIO don't want it, considerable atten- 
tion from Congress is promised in coming 
weeks. Most popular bills involving this 
approach are those which limit its use to 
disputes vitally affecting the public in- 
terest, utilities, transportation, fuel, 
etc., and to jurisdictional disputes ‘be- 
tween rival unions. Any major strikes of 
national importance during next 2-3 months 
would enhance prospects of compulsory ar- 
bitration provisions in the Labor Act of 
1947. 








Note: There is strong suspicion that 
Truman would OK such a bill if strictly 
limited and passed overwhelmingly by Con- 


Gene Kbb 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 











BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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There is an old and sound saying: “Be 
not the first by whom the new is tried, 
nor yet the last to cast the old aside.” 
This expresses good common sense, espe- 
cially in these days when so much that is 
new is being promised. But sometimes it 
is difficult to be properly cautious with- 
out running the risk of being too late. 
What is new is not necessarily better, 
nor what is old, either; the wise manu- 
facturer demands proofs of both before 
making a decision. 


Take the case of free-cutting copper, 
which Revere first began to supply during 
the war. Our metallurgical and practi- 
cal tests proved to us that it would make 
possible faster and more accurate pro- 
duction of copper parts. 
Runs in customer plants 
confirmed our own re- 
sults. Here is what one 
user wrote: 

This material seems to 
machine much better than 
our previous hard copper 
bar ; it cuts off smoothly, 
takes a very nice thread, 
and does not clog the die. 


That company makes electrical parts 
that must be held to close tolerances, 
and must also have good electrical con- 
ductivity. Another company, making 
switch parts, reports: 

Increased feed from 1%" to 6” per 
minute and do five at one time instead 
of two: 

And a manufacturer turning out dis- 
connect studs says: 

Spindle speed increased from 924 to 
1161 RPM and feed from .0065” to 
0105" per spindle revolution. This re- 
sulted in a decrease in the time required 





to produce the part from .0063 hours to 
.0036 hours. Material was capable of 
faster machine speeds but machine was 
turning over at its maximum. Chips 
cleared freely, operator did not have to 
remove by hand. 

You can see that this new free-cutting 
copper is a real contribution to the prob- 
lem of keeping costs and prices down in 
certain products having machined cop- 
per parts. But that is not the only impor- 
tant thing to me about it. There was also 
the factor of proof, definite proof that 
the new material would fulfill the prom- 
ises made for it, that it actually was not 
only new but definitely better. 

Trial runs, comparative tests, proofs— 
from such things are cor- 
rect decisions derived. It 
seems to me that today 
we all need not only a 
receptive mind, but also 
a demanding one. Every 
manufacturer owes it as 
a duty to himself and to 
the whole country to 
learn about new mate- 
rials, and put them to the 
test. There are many new types of glass, 
for example, and of plastics, chemicals, 
drugs — the list is long. Many of these 
will do new jobs, or perform old ones 
better. And, of course, some may be no 
better than older materials. The impor- 
tant thing is to learn now what is new in 
your industry, demand proofs, put the 
promising things to the test, and adopt 
as quickly as possible those advances 
that prove they can lower costs, improve 
your product, increase its marketability. 
Qnly thus can we in American industry 
avoid the risk of being either too quick 
or too slow in making a decision. 


ee 
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REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








Readers Say 


{Continued ‘from page 6) 


he always displayed was a.certain humor. 
ous approach to all problems which always 
enabled him to minimize obstacles, Also, 
and contrary to the success formulas given 
out by many successful business men, Kirk 
was never to my knowledge much of a hero 
worshipper.—Mites McKearney, Foster & 
Davis, Inc., Cleveland, ‘Ohio. 


CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND 


I just received the attached from Scot- 
land. It confirms the diagnosis you cabled 
over while in Britain during the Fall. 

You undoubtedly saw the warning of 
Arthut Horner, the near-Communist Sec. 
retary of the Miners’ trade union. He said 
the nation was headed straight for bank. 
ruptcy unless the workers increased their 
productivity. All the coal miners would have 
to do to raise 50,000,000 tons of coal would 
be to lower their absenteeism to that of 
1938. They wouldn’t have to work any 
harder; they wouldn’t have to work longer 
hours. Some 17% of their number—and they 
are mostly the miners under 35 years of 
age—would have to put in an honest week's 
work. 

Anyway, said Horner in Birmingham: 
“50,000,000 tons of coal could buy more in 
the world’s market than can be bought by 
the utilization of the loan from the U. §. 
Would it not have been better to produce 
the coal with no strings attached than to 
have been compelled into this humiliating 
bond.” 

Reports received in Britain this past 
wek indicate the extent to which Scandi- 
navian countries are converting to oil and 
the degree of co-operation now developing 
between American and Scandinavian inter- 
ests in this connection. The matter is of 
particular interest to Scottish exporters in 
that the market was very largely handled 
pre-war by exports of coal from Scotland. 
These have been very largely, if not com- 
pletely, stopped, and in view of current 
outputs and trends, the prospects for re- 
sumption are far from good. Appreciating 
this, and noting the British trend towards 
conversion to oil, Scandinavian interests are 
also adopting this policy.’ 

One firm which formerly took 30,000 tons 
of Scottish coal annually was visited this 
week by a Scots exporter. There he found 
conversion to oil proceeding as quickly as 
possible, the firm anticipating an annual 
consumption of 15,000 tons of fuel oil in- 
stead of 30,000 tons of Scotch coal. 

The equipment which is being installed 
and the oil to be used with that equipment 
are from America and American technicians 
have been active in the installation. The net 
result of this, and other conversions, means 
a lost market for British coal, assuming it 
becomes again available, and also a long- 
term hold on the Scandinavian markets by 
those American engineering and oil com 
cerns which have come to their rescue when 
British coal supplies failed. Coal now being 
imported into Norway and Sweden is com- 
ing from Poland and this too is a factor 
which is likely to kill revival of British coal 
exports into Scandinavia—A. Wyn Wi 
tiamMs, New York, N. Y. 
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Where Communism Will Flourish 


While I still am convinced that Communism is abso- 
lutely the worst form of government for any people to 
live under, and while I never could understand why it 
should be favored by any nation, I must admit that my 
recent visit to South America forced upon me a new 
slant on why large numbers living under hopeless condi- 
tions are becoming Communistic. 

Throughout the greater part of the vast South American 
continent, there are only two classes: a relatively small 
wealthy class, and an appallingly large, pitifully poor class. 
Hardly any middle class. 1 can now clearly understand 
why Communism is spreading in various Latin-American 
countries. 

More: I feel certain that it is destined to flourish to a 
far greater extent. 

Individuals and families whose standards of living are 
shockingly low quite naturally feel that they have nothing 
to lose by championing Communism, that they would 
stand to benefit economically under a social revolution. 

The only way to modify the menacing growth of Com- 
munism in most Latin-American countries is for the ruling 
classes, especially industrial and business owners, to re- 
cast their thinking and their practices. They must awaken 
to a realization that they must treat their workers more 
considerately, more equitably, must pay them enough to 
obtain more essentials of life, to say nothing of comforts. 
The food, clothing, homes, of vast millions of Latin- 
Americans are shockingly inadequate. Unfilled. stomachs 
always are full of dynamite. It is so practically all over 
South America. Unless measures are instituted, not merely 
by governments, but, more important, by the industrial, 
commercial, land-owning classes, to improve conditions 
greatly, Communism inevitably will multiply. Although 
Communists are not numerically large today, Communis- 
tic leaders are the only ones who are arrestingly holding 
out hope to the peon masses that their lot can be tremen- 
dously lightened, revolutionized. 

Sooner or later there unquestionably will come a show- 
down. I mentioned in one of my articles on Brazil (Jan. 
1, 1947) that at the last national election in Brazil, the 
land-owners’ workers, virtual serfs, for the first time re- 
belled against voting as told by their employers. 

The Congressional elections held last month emphasize 


the swing towards Communism, especially in industrial 
areas, ; 


* 


If you have ceased to enjoy legitimate 
. fun, you are bankrupt. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’ 


par pm es BY B. C. FORBES 
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The Closed Shop Doomed? 


If Congress heeds the ‘growing resentment against im- 
position of the closed shop, heeds the increase in the 
number of States prohibiting it, new legislation will out- 
law it. Nothing could be more un-American than com- 
pelling citizens to pay tribute to any clique for their Con- 
stitutional right to earn their living. Law forbids em- 
ployers to discriminate against color or creed. Unions can 
discriminate against white workers as well as colored, 
can cast them out of work-if they refuse to hand over part 
of their wages to them. Monopoly is prohibited in indus- 
try, business, commerce; but is rampant in unionism. 

The public has learned, painfully, the consequences of 
New Deal discriminatory legislation, of abolition of the 
principle of equal rights for all. 

Restoration of real Ameritanism is urgently necessary, 
cannot conscientiously be dodged by Congress. — 


* 
Wherever possible, praise others. Appraise self. 
? * 


Spending Spree Ends 


Hilarious spending has ended. Consumers are applying 
the brake to inflation. Latest figures indicate that stored- 
up savings are very much less than earlier estimated. Con- 
sumer credit expanded no less than $472,000,000 in No- 
vember, the latest month for which figures are available, 
to a total of $9,189,000,000, indicating that many families 
have already exhausted their war-built nest-eggs. 

Significant is the panic raging in the fur industry. Never 
before have such price slashes as 50% been shouted by 
almost every New York store. Other lines of merchandise 
are loudly advertised at drastic reductions. Shoddy goods, 
which could be palmed off during the wartime scarcity, 
at fancy prices, have become unsalable at inflated prices, 
to the embarrassment of a great many manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers. Just as sensible housewives refused 
to pay exorbitant prices for meat when the ceiling was 
lifted, so are they shying away from buying other goods 
they regard as over-priced. 

Unless unions force further skyrocketing of wages, and 
therefore costs, the prospect is that we have reached the 
price peak and that, as production progresses towards 
overtaking demand, the trend will be downwards. This 
trend may become evident in the automobile industry. 
Manufacturers are keenly aware that their lower-priced 
cars are today so costly that hundreds of thousands of 
what were potential buyers will be forced out of the mar- 
ket, a situation which should instill sober thoughts among 
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auto workers, as well as workers in the innumerable plants 
making parts. 

The action of consumers is most heartening. Continued, 
it is insurance against rampant inflation, always fatal to 
lasting prosperity. 


* 


Hard work, faith and honesty of purpose 
can overcome most things. 


* 


Is He Queer? Or Is He Right? 


One of my executive friends, when he goes over his 
mail each morning, first gives his attention to complying. 
wherever possible, with requests to do things helpful to 
others; then takes up strictly business matters. He is old- 
fashioned enough to act on the Biblical decree that “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” He rates unselfish- 
ness higher than selfishness. He shares the philosophy that 
“°Tis not in mortals to command success, but we'll do 
more—we'll deserve it.” 

Yet this man is successful in business, successful in win- 
ning friendships, successful in garnering happiness. 

He recalls what the late Julius Rosenwald, upbuilder of 
Sears, Roebuck and notable philanthropist, said to me late 
in his life: “All the other pleasures of life seem to wear 
out, but the pleasure of helping others in distress never 
does.” 

The longer I live I become more and more impressed 
by the wisdom—and practicability—of the Golden Rule: 
“All things whatsoever ye would do that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” 

* 


A rich man died. Asked “What did you leave?” 
he replied, “Everything.” Ponder. 


* 


Small Business Multiplying 


Small businesses are multiplying. Seventy-five per cent 
of the wartime decline has already been restored, and the 
outlook is that a new high record will be witnessed, reports 
the Industrial Conference Board. This is a healthy sign. 
Never before were such facilities proffered veterans and 
others to hang out their own shingle. Governmental 
agencies, banks, other lenders are ready to furnish funds. 

Of course, we must expect many failures. The records 
show that more businesses fail because of lack of experi- 
ence, efficiency, than from any other single cause. Insuffi- 
cient capital ranks high. Many, many Gls and others are 
launching new ventures without practical experience; 
many, many others without adequate capital. 

How have many modest concerns developed into tower- 
ing enterprises in the past? Usually by plowing back a 
generous percentage of profits. Unless 70% of net earnings 
are distributed today, the Treasury demands an explana- 
tion, and can take punitive action. This should be dropped, 


in the interest of new and other small-scale businesses, 
Treasury bureaucrats are less capable of judging what 
percentage of profits should be distributed than are those 
responsible for running a business, responsible for its 
solvency, responsible for doing everything possible to 
develop and strengthen it. Ample reserves are essential to 
stability. 


Socialism Waning in Britain 


Significant: I have just received word from the Scottish 
Northeastern town of Peterhead that the municipal elec- 
tions there and in neighboring Fraserburgh have resulted 
in “the almost total extinction of the Socialist element.” 
Although the Socialist Party nominated candidates for all 
offices, not one of them won. The reports are widely inter- 
preted as “foreshadowing the coming downfall of the 
Labor Government.” 

This trend is no surprise to me. My investigations in 
Britain last Summer convinced me that the Labor Govern- 
ment was losing popularity. Not only were the industrial, 
business, financial classes dissatisfied, but many of the 
working people were becoming disillusioned. British 
farmers still are receiving abnormal subsidies. But one 
unusually intelligent farmer writes me: “I don’t see where 
the money is to come from to continue the big bounties 
we have been getting.” 

Just as New Deal Socialism was repudiated here last 
Noyember, I feel rather certain that the British Socialistic 
Government will be repudiated at the next election there. 

* 


Be slow to get excited, lose your temper. Calmness 
is more profitable than heatedness. 


* 


Marshall An Excellent Choice 


Nobody knowing General George C. Marshall has ever 
mentioned his name to me without expatiating upon his 
extraordinary talents. He is pictured as being not only a 
military genius, but as possessing outstanding organiza- 
tional ability, conspicuous capacity as a conciliator, a 
master diplomat, a veritable genius in solving contro- 
versial problems, in reconciling divergencies. 

The fact that he is a military mah is, in my opinion, 
an advantage rather than a disadvantage in his new posi- 
tion as Secretary of State. Most of the momentous prob- 
lems confronting the world, confronting America, today 
are invested with an international military angle. Soviet 
Russia, for example, might, be able to hoodwink a civilian 
American Secretary of State by certain of its proposals. 
But not General Marshall. He can be relied upon to protect 
America on every front. Ex-Secretary Byrnes has won 
nationwide endorsement for his United Nations stand. 
As much can be expected from George Marshall. President 
Truman is to be congratulated. 


FORBES 
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PERSONALITIES 


By NAT BENSON 


N a world seemingly overwhelming- 

ly populated with confused, disap- 

pointed, disgruntled people, it is 
invigorating to meet a man like Clif- 
ford Strike. 

Though you may have been pre- 
viously embarrassed by a welter of ir- 
resolute and embittered minds and 
their naturally anaemic reactions, here 
you feel you have met a vigorous dy- 
namic, two-fisted leader of men, who 
not only knows where he is going, 
what he is doing and why, but has a 
clear forthright conception of how to 
get there, and how to get massive jobs 


speedily done. 


If ever a man unconsciously exuded 


qualities of wham! and zing! which 
come as naturally to him as breathing, 
that man is Cliff Strike, rugged presi- 
dent of F. H. McGraw & Co., one of 
the largest engineering and construc- 
tion firms in the Americas. 

Less than two decades ago a disap- 
pointed German commercial artist 


Tomorrows Leaders 
Clifford. Strike 





Major General Van Fleet presents Cliff Strike with the Medal of Freedom, for “ex- 
ceptionally meritorious achievement," one of the highest awards given to civilians 


huge things done the fastest, most ef- 
fective, most logical way possible. 
That quality is the major watch- 
word of the F. H. McGraw Co., of its 
founder, F. H. McGraw, and of its 





Doing the impossible is nothing new to Cliff Strike. The story 


of a construction giant who not only knows exactly where 


he’s going, but how to get there—fast 





named Hitler began getting things or- 
ganized to a point where it seemed as if 
he was well on his way toward impos- 
ing a Society of Disgruntled Men on the 
test of the world. Despite the best ef- 
forts of the British Empire and the 
USSR, it seemed as if the ex-paper- 
hanger was about to succeed. But be- 
tween 1941-43 he crashed headlong 
into a devastating power called “Amer- 
iean Production,” a titanic creative 
force whose motto, like that of the Sea- 
Bees, was definitely “Can Do.” That 
same force is something of an Ameri- 
can religion—the gospel of getting 








Nar BENSON, well-known in New York ad- 
Yertising circles, author of several books, is 
® specialist in the field of business writing. 
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present forceful leader, Cliff Strike, in 
particular. To hear him talk, never 
noisily or boastfully, but with a clear- 
headed downright respect for all the 
facts, and to know the colossal tasks 
that the huge company has achieved 
under his leadership, is to feel very 
positively that you’re alongside a man 
who is a creative force. 

Such men have given this nation 
her bigness at home and abroad, have 
made her respected in both hemis- 
pheres. Men gifted with that power, in- 
spired by the native American gospel 
of doing the impossible, have won a 
respect for, us in every land. 

What makes such a leader tick? 
How does he “get that way”? What 


peculiar individual organizational 
genius did Cliff Strike have which 
caused him to be chosen from all the 
construction men in America as “Chief 
of the Building Materials, Construction 
and Forestry Branches in the Office of 
the Military Government for Germany 
(U. S.), and later, as “U. S. Deputy 
Chief for Reparations”? 

He acquitted himself with such dis 
tinction that he received this Presiden- 
tial Citation for the “Medal of Free- 
dom,” for what he accomplished dur- 
ing those eight arduous months in de- 
vastated Germany: ‘ 

“Clifford S. Strike, American 
Civilian, for exceptionally meri- 
torious achievement which aided 
the United States in Continental 
Europe, as United States Repre- 
sentative, Economics Division, 
Quadripartite Valuation Commit- 
tee. .. . He displayed high quali- 
ties of leadership and thorough 
understanding of the technical 
aspects of construction and plant 
valuations which, together with 
his personal efforts, contributed to 
the successful accomplishment of 
difficult missions beneficial to 
Military Government operations.” 
It is generally safe to say that in 
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this young Democracy, where free en- 
terprise enables a man’s own God- 
given talents to achieve their own peak 
rather than find their own level, your 
genuine “Leader of Tomorrow” has 
usually been your tireless Student of 
Yesterday, and after that a wholly 
qualified Performer of Today. 

Learning how such leaders studied 
yesterday, in order to perform better 
today, and finally lead tomorrow, is 
fascinating and illuminating. 

Clifford Strike was born in Marion, 
{ll., center of a coal-mining area, about 
the turn of the century. He received 
his later education at Wichita High 
School and Scott High in Toledo. 
Reaching college age, Cliff found him- 
self of necessity working as an elec- 
trician for about a year and a half to 
get the wherewithal that enabled him 
to enter the University of Illinois, in 
1920. He enrolled as an electrical en- 
gineer, working in the Summer in con- 
struction with Henry L. Doherty Co. 
(of Cities Service), but after two years 
the future President of McGraw saga- 
ciously decided he wanted to make a 
major switch-over to mechanical en- 
gineering as a better preparation for 
the construction business. Strike made 
this eventful change-over in 1922, 
completed the course in mechanical en- 
gineering in 1924, and so placed him- 
self well on the way to’ becoming a 
thoroughly-trained man in his early- 
chosen field of operations. 


ENGINEERING vs. THE PRESS 


At this time a side-interest in his 
college bade fair to cause him to make 
a complete side-step. In his younger 
days he proved himself to be a pretty 
competent newspaperman—he played 
a very active part on the Daily Illini, 
the college newspaper, no mere campus 
four-pagep, but a genuine daily news- 
paper carrying full AP wire service, 
12 to 20 pages daily, and seriously 
competing with the professional neigh- 
boring dailies at Urbana and Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

Cliff Strike was the Illini’s advertis- 
ing manager in his junior year and 
its full-time general manager in his 
senior year. He earned almost $100 a 
month for 6 to 7 hours of regular 
daily work, a part-time chore. 

On one occasion he faced the Facul- 
ty Board and persuaded them to agree 
to a great change of policy, a decision 
that could easily have caused them to 
lose a goodly chunk of the operational 
money. The young and hard-headed 
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business manager earned himself 
enough to defray his own tuitional ex- 
penses, and during his zestful admin- 
istration the Daily Illini joined the na- 
tionally-functioning Audit Bureau of 
Circulation, the first college paper to 
do so. 

Naturally, all this journalistic ac- 
tivity in the life of an engineer created 
a cross-roads, especially when a news- 
paper chain in a neighboring Illinois 
town offered the Daily Illini’s youthful 
but energetic boss $4,000 to $5,000 a 
year to forget engineering completely 
and follow the thunder of the presses. 
But the proverbial saying, “Once an 
engineer, always an engineer,” proved 
true in his case. 


THE TURNING POINT 


He possessed, even then, enough ma- 
ture long-range judgment to keep his 
eye on the main chance—engineering. 
He turned down this princely offer in 
order to go to New York in 1924 and 
take a $25-a-week construction job 
with a New York firm. 

He had 90 days in which to click, 
and, of course, any possibility of the 
neophyte’s marrying in that meager 
interim was piously frowned out of 
consideration by a real old-time frozen- 
faced management. However, Cliff 
Strike did marry. His wife had been 
the society editor of the Urbana, IIl., 
paper, and she took no mean chance 
(as it seemed then) in giving up a 
good job to marry an engineer fresh 
from college, whose initial salary was 
barely enough to get by on. 

However, the young fellow had 
“what it takes,” and after his 90-day 
trial and tribulation period, he got a 
$50-a-month raise. What was even 
more important, he met, while working 
for this firm in New York, the man 
who was to mold his life into its im- 
pressive shape: Frank H. McGraw, the 
75-year-old titan who seems to get 
more rugged with each birthday. Mc- 
Graw at that time was with Dwight P. 
Robinson & Co., which Strike joined 
immediately after being graduated 








from college. He too must have been 
early impressed with Strike’s dynamic 
“get it done in spite of hell and high 
water” spirit. He singled out the 
broad-shouldered, dark-haired young 
husky with the build of a middleweight 
boxer as the man he most wanted for 
his lieutenant when he formed his own 
company. . 

McGraw left Dwight P. Robinson & 
Co. six months before Strike did. “] 
went with him,” said the latter, as a 
man who had a cogent and satisfactory 
reason for everything he did, “because 
he impressed me as having the finest 
personal touch I ever saw in develop. 
ing the organization that a big con- 
struction company needs. He had the 
most pleasing as well as the toughest 
personality. Mr. McGraw hit you at 
once as a born leader of men, with 
conspicuous honesty of approach to 
problems and people alike. Even though 
he was perennially able to get the last 
ounce of work out of a supervisor and 
his crew, you always felt he definitely 
had the personal interest of his men 
at heart.” 


A FLYING START 


The young F. H. McGraw & Co. got 
off to a flying start, with a ten-million- 
dollar jgb, the construction of the 
Terminal Warehouse in Jersey City. 
Next, the big neighboring job of 
building the Penn R. R.’s Pier D along: 
side. Soon after in those boom-boom 
days in 1929-30 came the huge en- 
gineering construction job of expand- 
ing the Gulf State Steel’s plant at Gads- 
den, Ala. At this time Clifford Strike 
was nominally executive assistant to 
the president, and No. 2 man in the 
rapidly-broadening organization. 

By 1931 the historic Crash had 
caught up with McGraw & Co. They 
battened down the hatches and rode 
out the storm with a skeleton staff— 
the founder and his assistant. In 1933 
they lined up some state and munici- 
pal work, including the sewage dis- 
posal plant for the town of Oneonta, 
N. Y., and the road-building job for 
Suffolk County, L. I. 

In 1934 they did a big job for the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, in 1935 im 
portant work in the major expansion 
program of the American Rolling 
Mills, which “set up” the McGraw or- 
ganization in the steel industry. A Mc- 
Graw Pittsburgh branch was estab- 
lished, then another at Gary, Indiana. 

Messrs. McGraw and Strike tangled 

{Continued on page 30) 
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abused, or weakened by disease. The commonest abuses 


is a wonderfully dependable 
It beats about 100 000 times a day, yet 


unless it has been 


which put extra strain on the heart are overweight and 





Remember, even with a weakened heart you can usual- 


ly lead te hobby, tidofull hfe - 





Medical science is on the march against heart disease 





Heart ailments account for almost one 
third of all deaths in this country. They 
are caused chiefly by rheumatic fever, 
high blood pressure, kidney diseases, 
syphilis, and hardening of the arteries— 
especially those supplying the heart it- 
self. Early discovery and prompt treat- 
ment of these diseases are most impor- 
tant in reducing the danger of serious 
heart damage. 


Medical science is giving increased 
attention to studies of the heart. Notable 
advances have already been scored. New 
drugs and new techniques are opening 
up more avenues of investigation. Many 
organizations encourage this great work. 
For example, the Life Insurance Medical 


ceioaall 


Research Fund, supported by 148 Life 
Insurance Companies in the U. S. and 
Canada, makes grants for special studies 
in heart disease. 


What should you do for , 
your heart? 


Have a thorough physical examination 
every year. Take great care during con- 
valescence from any infection. If you 
should develop heart disease, follow your 
physician’s advice about proper rest, 
exercise, and diet, as well as about spe- 
cial drugs and medicines. To learn more 
about the heart, and the diseases that 
affect it, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 17-I, “Your Heart.” 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about heart 
disease. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
_ advertisement—suitable for use 


on your bulletin boards, 
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THINGS TO COME 


Electronics and a New Era 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL DAVID SARNOFF 
As told to Francis Westbrook, Jr. 


OST of us like to think that we 

have lived through a great in- 
dustrial and scientific revolu- 

tion. We have witnessed the birth of 
wireless telegraph, radio, television and 
radar. We have seen the automobile 
drive the horse and buggy from the 
highways, and the airplane, -now ap- 
proaching the speed of sound, shrink 
the world to unbelievable smallness. 
The accomplishments of mass produc- 
tion are legendary. But all this, revo- 
lutionary as it may seem, is just a be- 
ginning. Electronics today’ are raising 
the curtain on the dawn of a new age. 
One of the most significant advances 
in modern communications is the de- 
velopment of micro-wave relay sys- 
tems, with which many of the pole 
lines that for generations have criss- 
crossed the American landscape may 
be replaced. Spaced about thirty miles 
apart and virtually unattended, these 
relays automatically transmit tele- 


cated in the great centers of commerce, 
will be in closer touch with their sup- 
ply sources, factories, branch man- 
agers, and customers than ever before. 
Relay systems will make the exchange 
of information and ideas, the execu- 
tion of plans, and the transmission of 
orders instantaneous, no matter what 
the distance or the time of day. 

The application of radio relays also 
offers the promise of printing of news- 
papers through the air. The day may 
come when radio will deliver news- 
papers directly to the home or to dis- 
tribution centers in distant cities or 
lands, giving metropolitan dailies in- 
stantaneous national and _ possibly 
world circulation. Travelers at home 
and abroad would be able to read 
their favorite newspapers at breakfast 
a few minutes after publication. 

Nor is it far-fetched to predict that 
scientists will produce a radio mail 
service, based on portable communi- 





Fast becoming the brain of industry, the electron promises 


to bring about an early revolution in our daily lives. A 


behind-the-scenes forecast by a leading authority 





graph messages in multiple numbers 
at the same time. On such systems it 
will be possible to relay telephone 
calls, high-speed facsimile, and fre- 
quency modulation broadcast pro- 
grams. And there is every expectation 
that eventually they will be adapted to 
operate automatic typewriters and dis- 
tribute—with the speed of light—doc- 
uments, advertising layouts, blueprints, 
maps, letters, and pictures anywhere 
in the world. 

New vistas in centralized manage- 
ment and control of industry are 
thereby opened. While the modern 
trend is toward decentralization of 
manufacturing, future executives, lo- 





Davip SarnorrF is president of RCA. Francis 
WESTBROOK, writer and editor, is a regular 
contributor to Forses. 


cations instruments, that will be faster . 


than modern cables and telegrams, in- 
expensive, and secret. Post offices the 
world over will place letters on belts 
moving before television cameras. In 
a split second they will appear at their 
destinations, be automatically photo- 
graphed, and delivered exactly as writ- 
ten. It may even be possible to send 
sealed letters and documents by radio 
without opening the envelopes. X-rays 
can inspect the deepest recesses of the 
human body; they can find flaws in 
steel girders. Is it too much, then, to 
believe that someday television will 
look through a paper envelope? 
Portable communications _ instru- 
ments also will enable individuals to 
communicate directly with all the 
world. Motorists today driving through 





“The opportunities are unlimited" 


the streets of New York can talk to 
Paris or London. Tiny electron tubes, 
batteries, and loudspeakers may soon 
make receivers and transmitters small 
enough for people to carry around in 
their pockets with no more inconve- 
nience than they carry a wallet. Some- 
day it may be possible to assign a 
separate wave-length to every individ- 
ual, just as telephone numbers are 
assigned today. The implications of 
such universal radio communications 
are vast. For example, salesmen will 
flash orders back to the home office as 
fast as they are received, whether in 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Tokyo or 
Paris. 

The miracles of radar are well 
known. Ships and planes see through 
the blackest night and the thickest 
fog, can enter and leave port under 
virtually all weather conditions, no 
longer are dependent upon the sun and 
the stars for navigation. Combining 
the advantages of radar and television 
has led to a new development known 
as Teleran (Television-Radar Air Navi 
gation), which employs a groun¢- 
search radar to survey the air space 
of interest. The radar picture is 
scanned by a television camera, a map 
of the area is superimposed, and the 
combination picture is broadcast by 
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television to planes in the air, where 
pilots see their own craft as spots of 
light moving across a map. The sys- 
tem is extended to supply landing aid, 
airport traffic control, and the means 
for aircraft to complete instrument 
landings in bad weather or darkness 
by picture, “talk down,” or fully auto- 
matically. 


FOR LAND TRAFFIC, TOO 


And it’s quite within reason that 
electronics will automatically regulate 
land traffic, too. Trains equipped with 
two-way radio will be in constant 
touch with dispatchers and control 
centers, and television or radar may 
enable them to see obstructions on the 
tracks regardless of fog or darkness. 
Automatic electronic devices to stop 
trains when danger lies ahead are 
quite possible. Similarly, automobile 
traffic may be controlled at important 
intersections. Instruments far more 
fool-proof than the most careful driver 
may operate lights and shut off the 
ignition of cars attempting to jump 
stop signals, 

Radio and electronics are destined 
to play a big part in weather forecast- 
ing. Already radar tracks and photo- 
graphs hurricanes, thunderstorms and 
various mass air movements. Compre- 
hensive world reports gathered from 
radio weather stations at every corner 
of the globe may be correlated by 
electronic computers at centralized sta- 
tions, and be broadcast by. television 
to navigators in the air and at sea— 
all automatically, continuously and in- 
stantly. 

It is even possible that the weather 
itself may be controlled. A noted scien- 
tist recently reported that his studies 
not only indicate this possibility, but 
also that investigations actually are 
under way that may end in the con- 
quest of the elements. Perhaps we will 
learn how to deflect air movements, 
which would result in weather changes! 





RCA's electronic sewing machine substi- 
tutes radio current for needle and thread 
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Perhaps also we will someday know 
how to neutralize or detour storms by 
pressing a radio button! This is a 
marvelous prospect, but one fraught 
with danger. Who will determine in 
what direction a storm is to be turned? 
Who will decide where it will rain 
and where the sun will shine? The 
day may come when international 
weather conventions will be as impor- 
tant as treaties dealing with arma- 
ments, boundaries and commerce. — 
Electronics will also help industry 
keep pace with the new era in com- 
munications. Already the electronic en- 
gineer is one of the most important 
men in the plant, while the electron 
tube is fast becoming the brain of in- 
dustry—a brain that sees, hears, 


smells, tastes, feels, remembers, counts, 
and talks. Engineers have remarked 
that it only lacks a conscience. 

The electron tube’s capabilities in- 
clude counting and grading anything 
from oranges to ball bearings, detec- 
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Ten-foot parabolic reflector, designed 
for use in a micro-wave relay system 


tion of foreign matter in bottled liq- 
uids or bales of cotton, registration of 
colors in color printing, holding prod- 
ucts in exact position during manufac- 
turing, control of wrapping packages 
at high speeds, reduction of smoke in 
chimneys, measurement and control of 
humidity, atmospheric pressure and 
temperatures, measuring materials to 
a millionth of an inch, and finding 
faults in finished products. Electron 
tubes will help prospectors locate ore 
and oil deposits deep beneath the 
ground. Fishing fleets may put to sea 
with radio-electronic devices for locat- 
ing schools of fish. 





Electronic stop-watch—it's able to clock 
pulses as brief as a millionth of a second 


Television, too, will find important 
uses in industry. Fireproof television 
eyes can be located in furnaces, chem- 
ical chambers or similar places to re- 
port reactions that could be seen in no 
other way. Tanks, mines, tunnels and 
conduits will have television cameras 
to keep constant watch over every- 
thing that happens. There is virtually 
no process or operation in all industry 
that cannot be continually inspected 
by television, which will relay its re- 
ports anywhere desired by manage- 
ment. The future plant engineer, sit- 
ting before a television screen in his 
office, will have a running picture of 
all manufacturing processes, in the 
utmost detail. A single engineer could 
easily control the operations of several 
factories at widely separated locations. 
Television, combined with facsimile re- 
lay of information already suggested, 
will give executives unprecedented 
control over a vastly decentralized in- 
dustry. : 

These are only a few examples of 
what we can expect in the future. 
Many other avenues of exploration are ~ 
open. Electronic equipment undreamed- 
of today will be commonplace a few 
generations hence. The opportunities 
for good are unlimited. Unfortunately, 
the possibilities for evil are equally 
great. Electronics can destroy as well 
as create, thus placing a great respon- 
sibility upon our shoulders. But if we 
accept this responsibility, the dawn of 
the Electronic Age holds wonderful 
promise for better, fuller living. 
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EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 








Fit the Job to the Man! 


By Dr. HAROLD A. VONACHEN 





Caterpillar Tractor’s revolutionary experiment in employee 
relations is proving that putting the man before the job pays 
big dividends in both morale and efficiency 





N an effort to remove some of the 

guess-work from the analysis of 
human factors involved in job place- 
ment, a revolutionary Program for 
Human Engineering has been estab- 
lished at Caterpillar Tractor Co., and 
it is functioning successfully on the 
simple thesis that it’s better to fit the 
job to the man than to fit the man to 
the job. 

Aware that a well-rounded, complete 
medical program must accord the same 
interest to both emotional and physical 
problems, Caterpillar put its plan into 
practice in 1944, under the supervision 
of the company’s medical division. 
Since then, records of innumerable 
cases prove that this real, wholehearted 
effort on the part of management, the 
medical and personnel divisions and 
plant supervisors has been more than 
justified. Thus employees are now 
convinced that the company is inter- 
ested in them as individuals as well 
as workers, that it is concerned with 
their health, mental attitude and their 
happiness—both at work and at home 
—as well as their efficiency. 

Take, for instance, the 35-year-old 
woman who was examined and inter- 
viewed under the formulae established 
in the plan. She was found to be rigid, 
meticulous, “fussy” and tense. While 
of average intelligence, she had not 
been able to make a satisfactory work 
adjustment. It was found that this was 
due to the fact that she hadn’t been 
able to work successfully among large 
numbers of people, especially those 
with lower standards of performance. 

It was decided to place her in a 
secluded office, doing statistical work 
requiring great accuracy. The situa- 
tion was explained to her supervisor 
so that these factors would be consid- 
ered in assigning her work. Since 





Dr. HArRoLpD VONACHEN is Medical Director 
of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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placement, her performance has been 
satisfactory, both to herself and the 
organization. 

Caterpillar sees nothing sensational 
about this example. Indeed, a review 
of case histories stresses a lack of sen- 
sationalism, for the entire program is 
designed to remedy the little things 
which, if left unchecked, would lead to 
more serious difficulties. 


The comprehensive 
mental hygiene pro- 
gram, evolved from 


extensive research by 
Cornell University 
Medical College and 
Caterpillar’s own med- 
ical division, puts into 
practice the theories 
advanced by exponents 
of “human engineer- 
ing.” However, it is by 
ne means merely a 
guinea pig experiment; 
nor is it a means of 
discrimination against 
an employee who has applied for a job. 

The main concern is to give the in- 
dividual the job for which he is best 
equipped, emotionally as well as physi- 
cally, a job he can handle without 
emotional strain which would not only 
impair his efficiency and productivity 
but would jeopardize the off-the-job 
peace of mind to which he is entitled. 

In some quarters, industry has been 
indicted for an abandonment of hu- 
man relations, condemned for hiring a 
man for a job simply because he’s able. 
In some cases the indictment was jus- 
tified, because thousands have been 
hired on the basis of physical qualifica- 
tions only. If a man was strong 
enough to handle heavy machinery, 
for instance, industry gave him a heavy 
machine to handle. 

Caterpillar reasons that if a man 
can handle heavy machinery, all con- 


cerned can benefit if he is given THE 
heavy machine best suited to his men- 
tal and physical temperament. Regard. 
less of his job, the shop employee is 
not merely an automaton to be classi- 
fied along with his machine as among 
the company’s assets. The company 
recognizes that he is a human being, 
susceptible of all the human emotions; 
and that he has the same human out- 
look on life as any other employee. 

The Caterpillar plan is based on the 
realization that, in adjusting an in- 
dividual to industry, it is necessary to 
weigh his emotional status as well as 
his physical capabilities and intellec- 
tual capacities. Thus the responsibility 





induction talks help employees adjust from the start 


of proper job placement, with respect 
to an individual’s emotional structure, 
rests .with the medical rather than the 
personnel division. 

Our plan, while involving psycho- 
logical and psychiatric procedures, is 
nothing more nor less than a modern 
method of selection and placement with 
an eye toward the integral part human 
behavior plays in the normal work 
pursuits of an individual. 

The program is pointed to assure 
better selection and placement of pro- 
spective employees; to insure good 
work adjustment and fortification 
against stresses of industrial work; to 
determine the individual’s personal 
assets and liabilities, in order to pre- 
vent aggravation of existing disturb- 
ances and the development of new 
ones; to train foremen in the recog: 
nition and management of minor emo- 
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tional problems; to insure the readjust- 
ment of war veterans to industrial sit- 
uations. 

The entire program depends upon 
a sound foundation and a complete 
orientation of responsible personnel, 
including interviewers, supervisors and 
foremen. Interviewers who “screen” 
prospective employees are given an 
understanding of at least the essentials 
of human psychology so that they may 
“know” the applicant better and detect 


emotional stress just as they are able 
to evaluate his intellectual status by 
means of intelligence and aptitude 
tests. 
The Cornell Index and Cornell Word 


“HOW TO” 


Barter 


W. O. (BLL) Moran, long-established 
Tulsa, Okla., business man, has as a 
sideline to his furnace and sheet metal 
company a barter business which of- 
ers a guarantee of accelerated pur- 
chasing power when money is at a 
premium. Here’s how it works: 

If a merchant has on his books out- 
standing accounts which he thinks he 
can’t collect, one of the two field rep- 
tesentatives, who work out of the 
Moran Co. offices, gets in touch with 
the delinquent customers. If lack of 
cash is the reason they -have not paid 
their bills the Moran representatives 
tty to uncover either a product or a 
‘ervice that is worth money on the 
open market. Then certificates are 
sued to cover them, in full amount 


of the bills, payable to the holder of 










the delinquent accounts. 
The certificates work approximately 
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Hiring rests with medical as well as personnel men 





Form were adapted to interviewing 
processes to provide the company with 
a personality inventory of each em- 
ployee. The Index is a self-adminis- 
tered questionnaire, reliable for meas- 
uring emotional disturbances. The 
Word Form gauges personality dis- 
turbances and consists chiefly of a test 
of word association, giving the appli- 
cant a choice of stimulus words, such 
as sleep—comfort, restless; mother— 
mine, woman. 

In our _ induction 
program, trained per- 
sonnel impress upon 
employees the potential 


emotional stress of 
their new situations 
and strive to make 


them feel that the job 
they are about to do is 
worthwhile, a proced- 
ure contributing to the 
improvement and en- 
richment of their lives 
and the betterment of 
the community. 
Training of super- 
visors and foremen as- 
sures a follow-up on each employee. 
To aggravate a situation by incon- 
siderate disciplinary action would be 
to diminish further the employee’s 
efficiency and to increase his degree of 





discontent. Our supervisory personnel, 
specially trained, is able to detect stress 
and to recommend medical attention 
when necessary. For example, there 
was the case of a 40-year-old man who . 
had been working well for two years. 
He became moody, hard to get along 
with, disinterested in his work, some- 
times quitting 15 to 30 minutes ahead 
of time. When disciplined, he lost his 
temper, said he was tired of being 
“bossed.” He was obviously nervous. 

When the matter was discussed with 
him by a sympathetic examiner it was 
learned that this man had lost his son 
in the service about three months prior 
to the beginning of his trouble. He 
was depressed and a little angry be- 
cause “other people stayed home while 
my son had to give his life.” It was 
suggested to him that he helped neither 
himself nor the memory of his son by 
being upset. After a few interviews he 
gradually changed his attitude, his 
efficiency increased and he was once 
more a friendly, desirable employee. 

In Caterpillar files are dozens of 
similar cases, a substantial body of 
evidence testifying to the fact that it 
pays diyidends—for both management 
and employee—to use the methods of 
psychology to iron out workers’ adjust- 
ment problems; in short, to fit the job 
to the man. 


System—1947 Version | 


the same way as a check drawn against 
a bank account. The debtor agrees to 
pay merchandise or service, instead of 
cash, to the bearer of the document. 
The same method is employed for 
business men or craftsmen who want 
to get merchandise without the pay- 
ment of actual cash, or for people who 
wish to settle accounts they owe but 
cannot pay in cash. 

Today the firm can offer a varied 
stock of merchandise and services 
ranging from tombstones and dental 
work to hospitalization and flying les- 
sons. For example, a Tulsa house 
painter came to the Moran office on 
behalf of a wife who wanted some ex- 
tensive—and expensive—beauty treat- 
ments and offered his services in ex- 
change. Today the wife is enjoying her 
luxurious beautification and the pain- 
ter is making it possible by swishing 


his brushes in a Tulsa beauty shop. 

Identity of all clients is held a close 
secret. The reason lies in cases similar 
to that of a city business man who 
found he owed almost $1,500, with 
creditors forcing him into bankruptcy 
for this comparatively small amount. 
Legal proceedings against the man 
were under way when Moran stepped 
in. In a quick flurry of certificates an 
exchange was arranged and today the 
man is paying off the last of his debt 
with his own services. 

Not all exchanges are on a direct 
basis between those who owe and 
those who want to be paid. If a firm 
collects its accounts in merchandise 
and service and finds it cannot use 
them, it has the choice of picking out 
something it does want from the vari- 
ety Moran has on hand. 

—J. K. ARTHUR. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





Slowdowns Can 


Be Prevented 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


HE writer has just returned from 

a two-month tour of industrial 

centers for Forses. In company 
after company, the lesson that there is 
a direct relationship between high 
productivity and good labor relations 
was brought home with almost monot- 
onous repetition. Certainly there were 
cases of deliberate plant-wide slow- 
downs, often inspired during union 
negotiations to force management to 
capitulate on some contract point or 
other. But by and large, where the 


and resisted any and all attempts of 
the supervisors to bring production up. 


Recently, a new industrial relations 
man came in, swept out the old regime 
in his department and cleaned up the 


complaints in 30 days flat. Today, out- 


put is 12% above estimates. 
2. Supervision. In many factories 
visited, production varied greatly ac- 


cording to departments, even though 


standards and general working condi- 
tions were more or less equal. The 
conclusion was inevitable that the type 





Worker slowdowns continue to put a crimp in industrial pro- 
duction schedules. This on-the-spot FORBES survey reveals 
their principal causes. Do any apply to your company? 





will to work was weak and wavering, 
the causes could be traced to some 
in-plant condition, 

From interviews with workers, union 
officials, labor relations men, super- 
visors and executives, I have pieced 
together the five principal factors 
which, consciously or unconsciously, 
keep a worker from doing a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay. Here they 
are. Check them against your own 
situation: 

1. Grievances. By far the greatest 
incentive to slowdown is the unsettled 
grievance. In one auto part manufac- 
turing company, for example, where 
management had been complaining 
bitterly about the post-war production 
slump, there were 322 employee 
“beefs” on the books, half of them 
more than three months old. This com- 
pany has a formal grievance set-up, 
but top management had apparently 
been too busy to devote sufficient time 
to it. Workers dawdled at their ma- 
chines, gathered in groups in the 
washroom to complain to each other, 





Lawrence Stesstn is Labor Editor of Forses. 


of foreman made the difference be- 
tween good and bad employee output. 
Here’s the way one veteran industrial 
relations man put it to me: 

“I’ve been around a lot, and to me 
good foremanship is the key to good 
production. Many companies pick their 
foremen simply because they are fast 
workers. Take the company I just left. 
There, all the supervisors were old- 
timers who had been whizzes at their 
machines. But when it came to han- 
dling people they were busts. When a 
worker needed correction they’d amble 
up and brag about how fast they had 
been on the job. Then they would take 
over the operation and grind out a 
piece in no time. Employees resent be- 
ing “shown up.” Here in this company 
we use at least a dozen standards for 
selecting foremen. And we're not both- 
ered with slowdowns.” 

3. Working Conditions. Workers 
like to take pride in their place of 
employment. This is axiomatic, and 
yet the number of executives who pay 
little attention to such conditions as 
cluttered floors, bad lighting, poor 


ventilation and untidy washrooms is 


surprisingly high. From a half-dozen 
managers who really were concerned 
about such situations I received cage 
history after case history of produc. 
tion rises after management started 
clean-up campaigns. 

4. Ignorance of Company Policies, 
Managements which have no media 
for snaring information with employ. 
ees are often on the low production 
list. One such company hadn’t changed 
its bulletin board material in more 
than 10 months. And its turnover rate 
is 4% above normal. I drove a work. 
er, who had just quit, back to town, 

“I’m getting out fast,” he said, 
“The company’s going broke.” 

I know for a fact that this firm has 
a backlog of orders totaling more than 
$2,000,000. And yet the rank-and-file 
are filled with fears and misgivings, 

5. “Ivory Tower” Executives. This 
is a foreman talking: “Our top men 
don’t know what’s going on down here, 
Last month we had a foremen’s con: 
ference, and for the first time in two 
years somebody higher than an assis- 
tant superintendent came over to give 
us a little talk. He was a vice-president. 
He had just. come back from a con- 
vention and he gave us some ‘inside 
stuff on future labor legislation, the 
economic conditions of the industry, 
and cracked some pretty good jokes, 
Then he got to talking about the shop. 
1 decided to make a few notes. That 
man made 14 mistakes. 





“He was wrong on how many depart 
ments were working on the new prod: 
uct. He didn’t know that the union had 
elected new officers, nor that a strike 
vote was being taken. He talked about 
safety and was surprised to learn that 
three employees were seriously hurl 
the previous week. He didn’t remem 
ber the names of any of the foremen. 
He ‘admitted he hadn’t visited the fac 
tory for three months, and kept asking 
‘how things were down there.’ 

“If he isn’t interested enough to come 
and find out, why should we bother 
about hustling our men? If he’d come 
around more often and talk to a couple 
of us foremen and a few of the work 
ers we'd have more production. 
don’t like this absentee management, 
and neither do the workers.” 
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The Helicopter 


Comes of Age 





By CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


the step-child of the aviation indus- 

try. Widely heralded by over-zeal- 
ous enthusiasts as a flying machine 
capable of performing the most fan- 
tastic feats, its more practical and 
“down - to- earth” accomplishments— 
realizable now and not in the dim fu- 
ture—have been largely obscured. 

For years now, gag-groggy cartoon- 
ists and fiction-minded writers of Sun- 
day supplement features have flooded 
the public with copy designed to 
spread the erroneous idea that this 


|: some respects, the helicopter is 





versatile little mechanical “humming 
bird” can do just about anything— 
from mowing the family lawn to paint- 
ing the house. Dubbing it “the poor 
man’s airplane,” they’ve taken a dis- 
torted glance through their rose-col- 
ored glasses and seen “a helicopter in 
every garage.” And for people without 
a garage they've foreseen the manufac- 
ture of models so constructed as to be 
foldable into a suitcase. 

Unfortunately, the day is still some- 
what distant when the skies will be 
swarming with Sunday helicopter driv- 
ers, Meanwhile, however, the helicop- 
ter has already been perfected to a 
point where it is uniquely capable of 
performing a wide variety of special- 
ized jobs. Witness the recently inaugu- 
rated helicopter delivery services— 
now an established feature of some 
partment stores. Or the spectacular 
but effective displays of helicopter res- 
cues of survivors stranded at sea, and 
of incapacitated victims of plane 
crashes in mountainous wilds. 


MANY INDUSTRIAL USES 


Talk to Larry Bell, energetic, strong- 
jawed president of the Bell Aircraft 
Corp., who’s responsible for the world’s 
first school to train pilots especially for 
helicopter industrial jobs, and you get 
& realistic picture of just what this 
machine with the propeller on top can 
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do for business and agriculture. There’s 
United-Rexall’s use of it, for example: 
Quick to see a natural public relations 
concomitant to its drug business, the 
company bought a Bell helicopter and 
christened it the Rexall “Mercy Ship,” 
to stand ready for all emergencies. 

In Canada, last Summer, a noted 
geophysicist, using delicate electro- 
magnetic instruments, found the heli- 
copter ideal for charting buried ore 
bodies from the sky. Because the plane 
can “stand still” in the air, or fly 
straight up and down or backwards, 
the instruments were able to record 
not only the existence of ore bodies, 





Acme 


power and pipe lines. Capable of trav- 
eling along these lines as low and slow 
as necessary, they permit quick and 
thorough detection of breaks, and can 
let repairmen down on the spot. Sub- 
stantially the same factors make them 
effective tools for forest fire control; 
timber inspection; power line and 
cable laying; cattle round-ups, etc. 
Local air mail pick-up and delivery 
service is a function for which the heli- 
copter seems to have been destined 
from the very beginning, as success- 
fully demonstrated by the U. S. Post 
Office in a month’s trials between Los 
Angeles and surrounding cities and 





No longer a mere flying freak, the helicopter is rapidly de- 


veloping into a practical new tool for both business and 


agriculture, with additional uses appearing daily 





but their approximate size, shape and 
depth as well. Thus a survey which 
had required many months by conven- 
tional ground methods was accurately 
re-plotted in a few hours. 

A similar use, which promises to be 
a big time- and money-saver, is that of 
exploring the world’s uncharted areas 
to discover new and greatly needed oil 
deposits. 

In Washington’s Yakima Valley the 
helicopter, because it can give what 
amounts to individual attention to 
every row of vines or crops, dusted the 
plants more thoroughly and safely than 
the fast-flying fixed-wing airplane— 
and with much less waste. In other 
crop-dusting experiments it was found 
that the strong down-draft from the 
rotating blades forced the insecticide 
to the ground with such force that it 
even coated the undersides of the 
plants. 

Somewhat more directly industrial 
than the above is the use of helicopters 
for the inspection and maintenance of 


towns. It’s also ideal for ship-to-shore 
shuttle service. 

Current discussions of the country’s 
widespread “airport problem” have 
authorities eyeing the helicopter as a 
likely solution to at least one impor- 
tant aspect of the situation: quick and 
efficient feeder service to and from 
municipal airports. 

Another potential use—and one not 
as impractical as appears at first glance 
—lies in the surveying and control of 
automobile traffic from the air, a move 
which has already earned the serious 
consideration of traffic officials. 

lew uses for the helicopter don’t 
have to be “dreamed up.” Experience 
is showing that they develop naturally 
in the course of its other jobs, as hap- 
pened when, as a result of discovering 
the force of its down-draft when used 
as a crop-duster, it was called into 
play to blow the water off thousands 
of dollars’ worth of ripe cherries after 
a heavy rain and hot sun had threat- 
ened to split them on the trees. 











THE NATION REPORTS 





East Coast States 


AUTION continues as the business 

watchword on the East Coast. 
Brakes are being applied, temporarily 
at least, to many plans for further ex- 
pansion until some pertinent factors 
in the economy are clarified—such as 
congressional action on the budget, 
taxes, labor-management relations, 
portal to portal pay, wage and price 
trends. 

This area’s widespread exercise of 
caution was realistically expressed in 
the first half of January by a down- 
ward trend in the stock market and by 
the apathy of retail buyers toward new 
merchandise, both hard and soft goods. 
Reports from the big January House- 
wares Show held in Atlantic City in- 
dicated that the general attitude of 
more than 4,000 attending buyers from 
all over the country seemed to be 
“look, listen, but don’t buy.” The 
change from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market is not coming later this year, as 
predicted. It is here NOW. 

A recent market survey reveals that 
“salesmanship has been on vacation.” 


Selling, the survey indicates, is a lost 
or forgotten art—with manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers. Many companies 
recognize this situation and, in antici- 
pation of keen competition ahead, are 
conducting sales training courses and 
otherwise turning on the selling heat. 

East Coast banks report decline in 
savings, increase in all forms of credit 
and installment buying. In an effort 
to ward off another possible depres- 
sion, warnings are issued against over- 
expansion and over-extension of credit 
facilities. Mortgage companies gener- 
ally are very conservative in housing 
appraisals for long-term loans. 

Lag in new housing is further em- 
phasized by Winter weather, but blue- 
prints for 1947 residential construc- 
tion are setting a world’s record. 
Rental housing does not yet show 
much increase, but proposed new legis- 
lation would make this kind cf project 
attractive to investors. Meanwhile, the 
real estate boom is attracting many 
newcomers to the business. 

—ARTHUR R. GRISWOLD. 


New England States 


OMMERCIAL rentals are on the 

upward march in the Boston area; 
office properties in the Hub have 
shown increases ranging from 25% to 
100% in recent months. Owners say 
increases are justified because rents 
have been “subnormal” during recent 
years. They envision no surge of new 
construction of this character for some 
time. Reason: high costs. 

Hides, quite scarce in the New Eng- 
land area a few months ago, now are 
relatively plentiful. Shoe manufactur- 
ers and other leather users are not as 
eager to secure leather as they have 
been for some years. 

Wages of 90,000 workers in 90 New 
England cotton and rayon mills have 
been boosted $19,000,000 a year, 
thanks to a 10-cent-an-hour increase. 
In the next two years, the textile indus- 
try will invest $250 million in “stream- 
lining” to meet the demands of an 
exacting new era. The money—some 
$50 million in New England and $196 
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million in the South—will be spent in 
the purchase of new and modern ma- 
chinery. 

Another sign of the times: The 
monthly report of Massachusetts Divi- 
sion of Employment Security says that 
“there are growing evidences that un- 
employed workers are now more will- 
ing to accept jobs where wage rates 
and working conditions were not pre- 
viously considered attractive.” 

Commercial banks in the Boston 
Federal Reserve District will probably 
report smaller net earnings for the 
second half of 1946 than in the first 
half, and earnings may again fall 
somewhat lower in 1947. Reason: 
earning assets are decreasing, expenses 
are increasing.—Davip MAck. 


Midwest States 


ERE is the 1947 outlook from the 
Great Lakes area: 
Shipping: Small piles of ore, lead- 


Arrival of Buyer's Market 


ing commodity of lake commerce, are 
expected to augur well for a busy 
navigation season, for an abnormally 
heavy movement of basic ore always 
means a full year. 

Rubber: Manufacturers are looking 
to highly productive period. Task of 
supplying pent-up demand for tires 
and replacement of inventories de. 
pleted for seven years is expected to 
keep the wheels turning. 

Foundries: With castings providing 
essential engineering materials for the 
operation of most metal working estab- 
lishments, demands for cast products 
serve as the barometer for industrial 
production. In the gray and malleable 
iron foundries, requirements still far 
exceed capacity. 

Machine Tools: War production ex- 
perience of all manufacturers has 
made them acutely conscious of the 
increased rate of productivity, with 
commensurate decrease in cost, made 
possible by the use of modern machine 
tools. Domestic as well as foreign de- 
mands indicate 1947 production at top 
level. 

Housing: A tremendous field is 
about to be tapped. Home construction 
costs are expected to continue to rise 
still more in the coming months, but 
will level off as reaction to higher 
prices brings stiffening sales resistance. 
Plans for °47 industrial construction in 
the Midwest area run well into the 
billions. 

Retail: With more widely diversified 
and better grade stocks reaching coun- 
ters, retailers are ready for a rush to 
exceed the $97 billion store purchases 
in the U. S. last year. 

Employment: One of the easiest 
things to locate along the Lakes again 
this year will be a job. Employers 
both the service and manufacturing 
trades feel sure that they will have 
to keep the help-wanted signs out con 
stantly. 

Automotive: The industry can pro 
duce 6 million vehicles this year with 
ease—if material shortages _lesset. 
Sheet steel is now the big bottleneck, 
but relief is due about mid-year. Auto- 
motive suppliers are still swamped 
with orders, particularly for replace 
ment parts.—OrAL S. PFLuc. 
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Southern States 


T least one Southern state, Georgia, 
made amazing industrial gains 
during the past year, with more than 
600 new industries locating there—a 
new record. Atlanta got the bulk of the 
new industries, but the smaller towns 
and cities also shared. Greatest gain 
was in the establishment of wood man- 
ufacturing plants, which are concen- 
trated in middle and South Georgia, 
where timber is abundant. Among the 
other new establishments were stone, 
clay and glass manufacturing plants, 
textiles, food processing and metal 
working industries. 

The traditional Southern fried chick- 
en became even more popular this 
month as farmers flooded Southern 
markets with more broilers and friers 
than the trade could handle. This re- 
sulted in a decline of about 10¢ a 
pound in the Delaware-Maryland-Vir- 
ginia area. Smaller price decreases in 
other areas combined to reduce the in- 
come of thousands of poultry farmers. 

Naval stores, the turpentine and 
rosin produced from Southern long 
leaf pine trees, are little known nation- 
ally, but are a big economic factor in 
the Southern states which produce it. 
Georgia, for example, produces about 
60% of the naval stores made in the 
U.S. and about one-third of the world 
production. 

However, the naval stores people 
have their troubles. Competitive prod- 
ucts, made from petroleum derivatives 
and sold much cheaper than genuine 
“gum” spirits of turpentine, are cut- 
ting deeply into the domestic naval 
stores market. To combat this trend 
the American Turpentine Farmers As- 
sociation is planning an intensified ad- 
Vertising campaign to keep this South- 
(mm product in commercial use as ex- 
tensively as possible—Marvin Cox. 


Western States 


THE buyer’s market has arrived in 
the Rocky Mountain States. Sensi- 
tive lines like liquor, luxuries, hotels, 
night clubs and travel were off as much 
4 50% during the last 30-40 days. 
Urban real estate prices remain 
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Key 1947 Factor 


high, but buyers are backing away in 
anticipation of an accelerated con- 
struction spurt, which has not yet 
started. For the first time in six years 
one of Denver’s leading hotels adver- 
tised availability of rooms. 

Regional retailers are concerned 
over high-priced inventories—some of 
which moved reasonably well in the 
most attractive January clearances 
since 1940. 

Utah and Colorado are engaged in 
an economic tug-of-war over which 
state shall derive major benefit from 
fabulous Rangely oil field in Western 
Colorado, near the Utah border. 

Multi-million-dollar highway pro- 
grams are bursting into action through- 
out the wide open spaces of the West- 
ern States. 

National Western Stock Show in 
Denver broke records in all directions 
in January. Housed in the same facili- 
ties since 1907, the show seems likely 
to get a $3-4 million stadium as a re- 
sult of pressure being put on Denver 
city administration by livestock inter- 
ests from Montana to New Mexico, 
who use the Denver cattle and sheep 
market. 

Civilian housing still remains one of 
the most critical problems in the large 
cities of the region. There are rela- 
tively few new dwellings available in 
the price bracket where the demand is 
the heaviest. 


—EuGENE CERVI. 
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“How come we don't get any of this 
porthole-to-porthole poy?" 








Pacific States 


= West Coast peacetime 
; expansion took place in 1946. 
Los Angeles’ 652 new industries and 
expansions, costing $156 million, ex- 
ceeded six-year total of 1935-1940. 
Illinois, New York, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, in order, led the parade 
Westward. Newcomers included Chev- 
rolet, Lincoln-Mercury, Nash-Kelvina- 
tor, Kaiser-Fraser, American Anode, 
Meyercord Co., Trav-ler Radio Corp., 
Shakespeare Products, Shelby Bicycle 
Co., American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corp., and Bates Expanded 
Steel Corp. Twelve hundred new plants 
and expansions in San Francisco area 
were double 1945, but the $140 million 
investment was only 10% greater. 

Pacific Coast manufacturers claim 
that straight percentage increases in 
freight rates are freezing them out of 
Eastern markets. For all manufactured 
goods they seek ceiling freight in- 
creases, such as the new 13} a 100 
pounds increase on citrus fruit from 
Texas, Florida or California to New 
York. 

Predicting a 10-million immigration 
into California within the next few dec- 
ades, Governor Warren proposes dou- 
bling present 3-cent a gallon state 
gasoline tax to finance a 10-year, bil- 
lion-dollar highway modernization 
plan; a prepaid compulsory medical 
program; and a liberalized labor act 
that would permit a state mediator to 
enter a labor dispute at the request of 
either party. 

Expanding production in Douglas 
fir sawmills in the Washington-Oregon 
region have boosted production above 
1945 levels (approximately 6 billion 
board feet). Logs are in good supply 
and existing mills will continue peak 
production throughout the winter. 

—CHaRLEs F, Berry. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


... in Sound Recording 


By THE EDITORS 


O you like to hear the sound of 

your own voice? A lot of people 

do, and that’s why sound re- 
cording, a comparatively new indus- 
try, is currently drawing the interest 
of many career seekers. We have been 
learning how to lasso sound in a great 
many ways, but it’s only in the last 
few years that we have been setting 
up sound recording studios where any- 
body, anytime, can get a record of his 
voice. 

So far, only a few of these studios 
exist. The field is wide open. Some are 
already doing a big business, but, be- 
cause it is still young, a little educa- 
tional work may be needed to let 
potential clients know what it is all 
about. 


e 
LITTLE EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


With $3,000 to $4,000 capital you 
can set up a studio equipped to handle 
a wide variety of sound recording ser- 
vices. You'll need a couple of portable 
recorders, worth about $1,000 each. 
You will have to buy or rent a piano 
for budding musicians who want to 
come in and record their talent. You'll 
probably have to spend $250 to $500 
to sound-condition your studio room. 
And, of course, you will have to keep 
on hand a full supply of blank records 
from the six-inch size up. 

After you are well established, and 
have more capital and experience, you 
should have a large stationary recorder 
for the more exacting work, which is 
very profitable. This machine may 
cost you around $4,000. The machines 
you buy at first, however, should be 
portable, so you can make recordings 
in homes, schools, churches, clubs, etc. 
You will need two such machines and 
an assistant, so that one person and a 
recorder can be at the studio to ser- 
vice customers who drop in while the 
other is out. 

One small town operator says that 
a big percentage of his business comes 
from mothers who want to record 
some of the first sayings of their chil- 
dren. There are no better keepsakes in 
any home than recordings of a child’s 
voice at varying stages of his growth. 


" 
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This is a service that, with proper 
promotion, can grow into a sizable 
patronage. A six-inch record, permit- 
ting recordings on both sides, is usu- 
ally sold to patrons for $1.00 to $2.50. 

One good method of selling the pub- 
lic on what you are offering is to carry 
your portable to one of your club 
meetings, make recording snatches of 
the program and play them back at 


‘the next meeting. It’s also possible to 


arrange a 30-second recording of every 
member’s voice. This should be done 
for its advertising value, with no 
charge made. 

One profitable service is the record- 
ing of weddings. Nearly every young 
bride and groom can be impressed 
with the sentimental value of future 
playbacks of their entire bridal cere- 
mony, from Mendelssohn to “I do.” 
A Tennessee operator charges $15 for 
such a recording. 

Another profit-making line that has 
a strong novelty appeal is the talking 
letter (see Forses, March 15, 1946). 
Nearly every potential customer of a 
recording studio has relatives or 
friends, many in foreign countries, to 
whom he would like to send a voice 
letter. Dictated to a disc record, it’s 





Music teachers have their pupils ree J 


cord their practice numbers and in the 
playback the errors can be much more 
easily pointed out. Schools find sound 
recording a splendid aid in helping 
children improve their diction. Busi- 
ness men can deliver addresses by rec- 
ord to important meetings at which 
they can’t be present. Home amateur 
hours can be recorded and played back 
at parties. And radio auditions can be 
checked for flaw and improvement. 





No expensive oz complicated train- 
ing is needed for this work. The print- 
ed instructions that go with the re- 
cording machine, plus some oral in- 
structions from the salesman, are all 
that’s needed to start. After that it’s 
chiefly a matter of practice, for which 
cheaper paper records may be used. 

Earnings in this kind of work will, 
of course, depend upon volume of bus- 
iness, the amount of time spent by the 
operator on each service, what he is 





Still virtually untapped, the business of recording the human 


voice for profit is sounding a new note among post-war 


enterprises. Chief requirement: sales know-how 


| 





mailed in an envelope made for the 
purpose. 

These are just a few of the many 
possibilities by which the aggressive 
operator can create a demand for his 
services. In addition, he can make 
treasured recordings of anniversary, 
birthday ceremonies and other red let- 
ter occasions. Men who have to make 
speeches at luncheons and other places 
can rehearse on a disc record, check 
and improve their delivery on the 
playback. The same thing goes for 
preachers, lecturers, actors, teachers, 
and so on. 


able to charge, etc. The main operat 
ing cost, aside from labor—if any— 
and overhead, is replacement of rec 
ords. The cost of these will vary from 
20¢ for the six-inch paper record up 
to a dollar or more for the larger met- 
al ones. One authority says that a two- 
man studio with a couple of portables 
can, with aggressive salesmanship and 
good management, earn $200 a week. 

This estimate involves only the 
sound recording possibilities. Many 
studio operators also use their services 


‘to sell home recorders, replacement 


discs and other supplies. 
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ON THIS PAGE, 
FORBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 


EVERY ISSUE, 


NEWSPAPERS ABOUT AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE. 


a political motive both in the 

change in the Secretaryship of 
State as well as in Mr. Truman’s pro- 
posals in. his speech on “the state of 
Union” : 


De 20 GN observers eagerly sought 


From Le Monde, Paris, France (In- 
dependent Progressive) : 

“The choice of General Marshall to 
succeed Byrnes was hardly more aston- 
ishing than the resignation of the lat- 
ter... . There is a widespread opinion 
that the move was due to considera- 
tions of internal politics. The Demo- 
cratic party, knowing its future im- 
perilled, owed it to itself to seek a more 
scintillating candidate than Mr. Tru- 
man in next year’s presidential elec- 
tion. .. . If one accepts this hypothesis, 
one must also admire the spirit of the 
sacrificial lamb displayed by Mr. Tru- 
man in appointing to a position in the 
Government, only secondary to him- 
self, the man destined to supplant him 
in the first role.” 


From Novedades, Mexico City, Mex- 
ico (Independent) : 

“No one in his senses can fail to 
attach the highest significance, not 
only for the U. S. A. but also for the 
whole world, in the resignation of Mr. 
Byrnes. . . . The substitution of Gen- 
eral Marshall in his post implies in 
effect, and without a shadow of doubt, 
the intention to emphasize a greater 
firmness in future dealings between the 
North American Republic and the 
Russia of Marshal Stalin.” 


From The Times, London, England 
(Conservative) : 

“President Truman’s message on ‘the 
state of the Union’ touched on funda- 
mental issues of immediate concern 
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...to the U.S. A....A trade union 
owed no direct responsibility to the 
State so long as it was an organization 
of restricted purpose formed to enable 
the wage earner to bargain on equal 
terms with his employer. But now that 
a strike can . . . even imperil the econ- 
omy of a whole nation, the trade union 
can no longer . . . frame its policies in 
a temper of economic isolationism. 
. .. The President has created difficul- 


ties for himself by . . . pressing for a 


short-term policy on what is, assuredly, 
a long-term issue.” 


The advent to power of the Republi- 
cans, traditionally advocates of a high 
tariff, is focusing attention on the im- 
portant part played by American poli- 
cies in the prosperity of other nations: 


From Diario Commercio y Indus- 
tria, Sao Paulo, Brazil (Business) : 

“The U. S. A. has signed 27 reci- 
procity treaties with other countries. 
. . . The terms of these treaties are 
based on principles which have gov- 
erned post-war American commercial 
policies. . . . They aim at a mutual 
reduction of tariffs and the elimination 
of other trade barriers, so that com- 
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“Good man, Witherspoon, but a 
bit eccentric!" 


. America—Through 
- Foreign Eyes 


mercial transactions between nations 
can be facilitated.” 


From Le Drapeau Rouge, Brussels, 
Belgium (Communist) : 

“The U. S. A. is making itself today 
the champion of free trade... . On 
paper the new American policy has a 
superficial attractiveness. But in actual 
fact it is extremely dangerous to the 
industry of a country such as ours. 
. . » The free trade economy of the 
U. S. A... . can overpower any op- 
position. Thanks to a terrifying tech- 
nical superiority, which assures pro- 
duction costs much lower than ours, 
American industry can oust the greater 
part of our goods from the market. It 
would be suicide to open our doors 
without restriction to American 
goods.” 


How the same problem can be 
viewed in a diametrically different 
fashion is proved by the following two 
comments on America’s quest for mili- 
tary bases: 


From Izvestia, Russia 
(Communist) : 

“The rare appetite of the U. S. A. 
for annexation is shown in the report 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
. . . It recommends the building of 
defense installations on the Aleutian 
and Kurile Islands . . . showing that 
the Americans have no compunction 
in obtaining a foothold on the terri- 
tory of other people.” 


Moscow, 


From Ottawa Journal, 
Canada (Conservative) : 

“It is no secret that . . . there have 
been discussions of defense of the 
Arctic. . . . However .. . at no time 
have there been demands . . . from 
Washington that defense of the Arctic 
should be other than a matter of free 
agreement between two sovereign 
states. .. . We may as well be realistic. 
Fortunately, talk about ‘American im- 
perialism’ disregarding other people’s 
rights is . . . a distortion of truth.” 


Ottawa, 








THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—aND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


"PROPAGANDA" 


.From Weekly News Service (AFL) : 

Hitler had a favorite propaganda 
trick of accusing his opponents of his 
own crimes. Today certain big busi- 
ness interests are copying this Hitler 
technique. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that a small handful of 
giant corporations and banks exercise 
a controlling influence on American 
industry. . . . Yet today these very 
same business interests are financing 
a determined propaganda campaign to 
make the American people believe that 
labor unions are monopolies and there- 
fore ought to be broken up by restric- 
tive legislation. . . . 

Does any one seriously believe that 
the American standard of living would 
be as high as it is today if it were not 
for the labor unions and if the wage- 
earners of our country had to depend 
on the generosity of profit-hungry em- 
ployers? 


“OPPOSES PORTAL-TO-PORTAL PAY" 

From The Sun (CIO): 

I, too, am a member of the CIO, 
but I think it is time that the rank and 
file should tell our leaders they are all 
wet on this portal-to-portal pay... . 

AFL’s Bill Green, UE’s Fitzgerald, 
UAW’s Reuther and John L. Lewis 
holler about the greed of the monop- 
olies—well, they’d better start pulling 
in their own noses. 

If our leaders intend to use portal- 
to-portal pay as a bargaining weapon 
and as an organizing weapon, they 
have stooped as low as the monopolies 


and the N.A.M. 


“MONOPOLIES” 


From UE News (CIO): 

“It’s a terrible thing to admit,” 
confessed Marty, “but the Chamber of 
‘Commerce and Mr. Sloan of General 
Motors are right.” . 

“You mean,” asked Joe, “that labor 
in this country is a monopoly just like 
the telephone company or the makers 
of electric light bulbs?” 

“Yes,” said Marty sadly. “Labor 


has the biggest monopoly in the 
United States: and I wish Congress 
would pass a law to abolish it.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Joe. 

“Who has a monopoly on insecurity 
in our country?” asked Marty. 

“It’s the working people like you 
and me,” answered Joe. 

“Who has a monopoly on worrying 
about high prices?” 

“It’s the working people.” 

“Who has a monopoly on unem- 
ployment when depressions come?” 

“It’s the working people”. . . 

“Who has a monopoly on starvation 
when times are bad?” 

“It’s the working people.” 

“Who has a monopoly on bad hous- 
ing?” ; 

“It’s the working people”... 

“So you see,” concluded Marty, 
“labor is a monopoly after all and 
Mr. Sloan and the Chamber are 
right.” 


“COST OF HIGH LIVING" 
CIO News 


From (Circulation 


400,000) : 

Do you realize, fellow workers, that 
the cost of high living is even higher 
than the high cost of living? 

If you think it’s tough to feed and 
clothe your family on $39 a week, at 
present prices, think how much it now 
costs to steer a society matron and 
her brood through a season at Palm 


Beach. ... 


Ripinc a Hicu Horse 


From CIO NEWS. 





Listen to the sad story of “Mr. X,” 
as related by the Wall Street Journal 
. . » who employs some 250 workers 
and draws half his $45,000 income 
from dividends. 

To provide for his wife and three 
children in their 14-room house, he 
has to give Mrs. X $1,250 a month for 
housekeeping (as against $700 before 
the war). His four servants cost him 
$460 in monthly wages. 

After meeting such bare living costs 
and paying taxes, Mr. X has only 
$10,000 left... . 

He has to pay $1,300 in dues to his 
five clubs... . 

That leaves the poor fellow with 
only about $2,000 for incidentals. 
He’s feeling the pinch terribly. .. . 


“FOR BETTER BALANCE" 

From Mobile Labor Journal 
(AFL): 

We labor forces—no matter our 
connection—must do a _ constructive 
job and not be against anything and 
everything designed to bring a better 
balance between the forces of labor 
and management. .. . 

Unless we do reason and plan for 
a Real Labor program—we can be 
the instrument of our own destruction. 
It is not too late to get down to basic 
fundamentals and seek an answer to 
the problem of these recurring labor 
crises that, if not limited, will wreck 
our movement and our nation. 


“NEED FOR UNION" 

From Finance Career (UOPWA- 
CIO): 

An electric letter-opening machine 
which slits 700 envelopes per minute— 
A “mechanical mind” that solves 
mathematical problems arising out of 
office figure work— . . . A machine 
which tabulates and totals large pay- 
rolls. ... 

These and hundreds of other new 
labor-saving machines were on exhibi- 
tion recently at the National Business 
Show in Grand Central Palace. . . . 

Financial employees have only on¢ 
sure safeguard: a strong white-collar 
union through which they can compél 
their employers to pay the kind of sal- 
aries their work deserves. 
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Forbes Map of Business Conditions 






Key to Direction of 
Movement Indicators 


Continued improvement for two or 
more consecutive periods (i.e. one 


month or longer) 


| pacers aagadegs 


longer) 


No significant change from immediate- 
ly preceding periods. 





Cities Showing 
Greatest Gain 


— 
Syracuse, N. Y..... 28%, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.... 25%, 
Phoenix, Ariz. ..... 25% 
Birmingham, Ala. .. 24°, 
Des Moines, la..... 23°, 

El Paso, Tex....... 23%, 
Kansas City, Mo... . 23°, 
Memphis, Tenn. ... 23°, 
Scranton, Pa. ..... 23%, 


Albuquerque, N. M. 22%, 





— 
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How Set Up 


Eighty-nine economic areas are represented on the map. These afeas have 
been selected on the basis of economic unity. Consideration was given to 
trading areas, labor markets, highway and railway systems, which may affect 
trading regions, and to natural barriers to commerce. Each area thus represents 
a region in which business conditions are basically dependent upon the same 
factors, and in which each business is closely affected by developments in other 


businesses. 


For each of the regions, a separate index is calculated each period, based 
on those elements which are important in that region. Obviously, many of the 
things which make for good business in one area are not significant in another. 
The indexes have been tailored to the region, with each area having a somewhat 


different basis of measurement. 





Highlights 


Most AREAS currently reflect a static 
condition, with no clear trend indi- 
cated. Thirty-two of these areas were 
on the upgrade, however, while only 
five recorded a downward movement. 
Regionally, the Midwest and South- 
west show a concentration of improved 
conditions, with many individual areas 
advancing. Many important Eastern 
areas, however, are still showing the 
effects of the coal strike, are still suf- 
fering from the continued shortage of 
transportation facilities, particularly in 


box-cars. The box-car shortage is also 
exerting an important influence in the 
West. But the overall effects of this 
tight transportation situation can be 
over-emphasized. Of prime importance 
is the fact that business, in nearly all 
areas, is running above last year’s 
level, when reconversion problems were 
still predominant. It should also be 
noted that the differences between the 
various regions are relatively small, 
in contrast to the situation usually 
prevailing. 
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illustrates 


Ic Post Cards 


FR E E ! Learn how thousands of merchants 
and business men are boosting sales in spite of 

uct shortages with Ic messages — printed 
na few minutes on port a, A 
amazing new, patented CARDMASTER. Your 
“‘todays’’ ideas for specials, read by prospects 
next morning. Not a toy, but a sturdy, adver- 
tising machine, built to last many years. Low 
price, sold direct. Guaranteed, five years. 


We'll send free illustrated 
SEND NA ME too -*, HR. - & unique 


eas 

advertising plans. Rush your name today. 
CARDMASTER COMPANY 

4546 Ravenswood Dept. 102 Chicago 40, Ill. 





* EXCLUSIVE 
* FRANCHISES 
* AVAILABLE 


NATIONALLY 
ACCEPTED and 
ADVERTISED 


SOFT WATER SERVICE 


A Community Service, with 
excellent profits on medium 
investment. A lifetime in- 
come business. 


La. 
ee 














For information write 


or wire 


FILTER-SOFT CORPORATION 


222 WEST ADAMS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Member Chicago Chamber of Commerce 
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CELLOPHANE E 
ADHESIVE 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 





NEW IDEAS 


in Retailing, Materials Handling, Office 
Machines, Fire Prevention, Soldering, Repairing 


AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER 


A major improvement in its field 
is Robotyper Corp.’s automatic type- 
writer, which enables one typist to 
turn out hundreds of individually- 
typed letters daily. Using a pneumatic 
mechanism, it operates on the vacuum 
principle. The mechanism is con- 
trolled by a master record perforated 
like a player-piano roll. Any letter 
once typed can be used again and 
again. It’s reported to be ideal for 
direct mail campaigns, price lists, deal- 
er and jobber letters, letters of credit. 


SHOPPER'S GUIDE 


Science is coming to the aid of 
the perplexed shopper who tries’ to 
match the color of something at home. 


Now, thanks to General Electric, the 
sales clerk merely turns to this color- 
scope, which flashes on a screen any 
shade of color in the visible light 
spectrum, enabling the customer to se- 
lect the one desired. 


| “PILFER-PROOF” 


Tighter, better sealed, “pilfer-proof” 
cartons are the result of Service Indus- 
tries’ Stik-Gum, a chemical which 
fixes water to activate all the glue on 
gummed sealing tape. It makes the 
tape grab quickly and hold without 
slipping when pulled down tight 
against spring tension of carton flaps, 
increases the efficiency and speed of 
all gummed tape sealing operations. 


OFFICE AID 


Stenographers should find Sparkle- 
Type, a newly-patented typewriter type 
cleaner, a handy thing to keep in their 


desks. You clean as you type—merely 
insert a sheet of paper containing a 
strip of the preparation, set your rib- 
bon at neutral, and start typing. 


STORY TELLER 


A fast-moving medium for quick 
telling of your company’s story to 
workers is Boyer-Campbell’s “Minit” 
board—ideal for use in plants or of- 
fices to put across merchandising and 
management messages. Made from 
enameled steel, it includes a mounting 
unit with a plastacele window. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Another safety and emergency aid 
for industrial plants, laboratories, ho- 
tels and fire departments is U. §. 
Rubber Co.’s high tensile strength, 
glass cloth fire blanket, impregnated 
on both sides with synthetic rubber. 
Claimed to be flameproof, heat, chem- 
ical and water resistant, it’s also mil- 
dew- and vermin-proof, is non-shrink- 
able, non-stretchable. 


HANDY TOOL 


A quick-acting soldering gun, which 
heats only while pressure is on the 
trigger—yet produces soldering heat 
within seconds after squeezing—is the 
latest Baker-Phillips Co. product. Fee: 
turing finger-tip control, it’s equipped 
for immediate operation from a 110 
volt transformer or any standard 6-12 
volt storage battery in car, truck, 
tractor, airplane or boat. Long, slen- 
der craftsman tips enable it to ge 
into tiny spaces or around corners. 


ACCORDION CONVEYOR 


One solution to your material han- 
dling problems may be this unique 
portable gravity conveyor, so flexible 
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that it can be extended from 35 inch- 
es to 100 inches per unit. Now in 
production by Food Machinery Corp., 
it saves time, space, labor, reduces 
package handuing costs. 


SALVAGE AID 


Split-free lumber salvage can be 
achieved by the tool shown here. Its 
lever-action reduces labor time and 
cost, is said. to lift flooring, siding, 
roofing and. other wood with such 





care that no cracks, splits or breaks 
occur. Now being made by the Maco 
Corp., its users report they can re- 
move three times as much lumber in 
an hour as compared with previous 


methods. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PLUS 


A novel twist in public relations is 
the Illinois Bankers Association’s “In- 
dustry Table Topping” service. It’s 
a series of displays featuring indus- 
trial products for exhibition in bank 
lobbies and windows. Two-fold pur- 
pose is to get more people into banks, 
waken their interest in local indus- 
tries. The exhibits will be circulated 
from bank to bank. 


MAGIC POWDER 


Bothered by static in your automo- 
bile radio? You may now suppress 
troublesome static electricity gen- 
erated by tire friction. The Dodge 
Division of Chrysler reports a tire 
static suppression powder which, when 
injected into inner tubes, collects the 
static electricity and then quickly dis- 
sipates it. 


WATERPROOFER 
Now available for home, farm and 


industry, Rand-Williams’ asphalt pow- 
ier mix provides a low-cost, easy-to- 
8e waterproofing repair material. Us- 
as a paint, plastic coating, patch- 
cement, caulking compound, ad- 
ive or expansion-joint compound, 
$said to resist heat, cold, dampness. 
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On the Bookshelf 


Om For Victory—The Story of 
Petroleum in War and Peace (Whittle- 
sey House—$3.50). This interesting 
book reveals the efforts of the little 
known “task force” which supplied the 
armed forces with World War II’s 
most vital munition—petroleum. 

The dramatic tale of one American 
industry’s services to help win the war. 
it typifies the vital contribution that 
all industry made. Presenting in text 


and pictures the story of the men who 
helped bring oil to our fighting forces, 
it depicts the conditions under which 
they worked, relates their struggles 
against the forces of nature and the 
enemy in the effort to keep the pipe- 
lines full. 

Sound, accurate, interesting and in- 
formative, it’s a new story, presenting 
for the first time a co-ordinated pat- 
tern of pictures and text. 





“Were On a Tes Yi 


“esp, job’ 








"Toss who are waiting for new 
telephone service can be assured 
that we are doing our best to get it 
to them. 


We're adding telephones at the 
rate of 300,000 a month. That’s good. 
But the job isn’t done until we’ve 


furnished service to every one who 
wants it and there isn’t a single per- 
son on the waiting list. 














Getting materials and switch- 
boards and erecting new buildings 
are our toughest jobs. 

It takes more than money and 
know-how. It takes determination. 


You have to make up your mind 


you’re going to do it and then get 
it done somehow. We’re doing it 
that way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















YOUNG 


PIONEERED IN 
STANDARDIZED SIZES OF 


CONVECTORS 





@ Selecting the right heating unit for 
your building is an easy task today . .* 
made easy by Young, the pioneer in 
standardized convectors. Young engi- 
neers combined the best qualities of 
hundreds of styles into four “Stream- 
aire” models. The result—the finest 
copper Convectors on the market for 
most heating meeds. 

“Streamaire” cabinets harmonize 
with any interior, The abundance of 
warm, healthful,‘ circulating air they 
provide keeps the room at even tem- 
perature, without draft. 

These Young Comvectors are eco- 
nomical, compact and easy to install 
... ideal fofsteam or hot water systems. 
For remodeling or new construction, 
specify “‘Streamaire” Convectors . . « 
packaged for convenience and protec- 
tion. Mail coupén today for catalog. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 70P Marquette St, Racine, Wis. 
Sales and Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 


YouNG 


HEAT “TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


Oll COOLERS*GAS, GASOLINE, DIESEL ENGINE COOLING 
RADIATORS ¢ HEAT EXCHANGERS « INTERCOOLERS 
HEATING COILS COOLING COILS 
GAS COOLERS UNIT HEATERS 
EVAPORATIVE COOLERS * CONVECTORS 
CONDENSERS * AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 
EVAPORATORS * ENGINE JACKET WATER COOLERS 
AND A COMPLETE LINE OF AIRCRAFT HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


| = ecnaeangguamaer tags | 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
701 Marquette St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 





Send me a free copy of your 
**Streamaire’’ Convector Catalog. 


Name. 





Address. 





Zone. State. 


City 
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Tomorrow's Leaders 
(Continued from page 14) 


seriously with the 1936 Hartford 
Flood. One day they found their oper- 
ation drowned under 52 feet of water. 
They participated, too, in a tricky job 
of rounding up some oil tanks that had 
floated away, bidding “$13,500 and 
seven days” to do the job, against a 
“$65,000 bid and 6 months” named by 
another company. The engineering 
geniuses simply built dykes around the 
tanks, created a second flood, and 
floated the tanks back into place. 

They flew men and equipment over 
the Owen Stanley Range to build a 
road for the Dutch Shell Co. in New 
Guinea, and flew men and equipment 
over the big’ Andes Range to build 60 
kilometers of mountain highway in 
Ecuador. 

“After all,” says Strike, “our job is 
monumental and construction engineer- 
ing, and the function of general engi- 
neering is to do the job the client wants 
done in the space of time he wants it.” 

Strike’s men began work on the 
$36,000,000 Bermuda Naval Air Base 
about the time of the “lend-lease” 
destroyer deal, and this colossal opera- 
tion was finished in plenty of time. 
Jobs in Panama, Paraguay, Bolivia 
and Brazil are most indicative of their 
kind in showing how Strike and F. H. 
McGraw & Co. work “South of the 


Border.” 


HIS BIGGEST JOB 


“Bub” Doremus likes talking about 
his immediate boss: “Cliff has more 
drive than any eight people I ever met 
—he has the stamina of a rhino and 
the powerful imagination a great con- 
struction company requires. He needed 
all that superhuman drive when we 
undertook the Reynolds Aluminum 
Plant at Sheffield, Ala. There was a 
terrific shortage of aluminum among 
the Allies. Originally it had been 
planned to build this plant in France 
or England, but the former had fallen 
to Germany in 75 days and the latter 
was besieged. So the essential alumi- 
num plant was built by us in Alabama. 
We completed that $20,000,000 job in 
4% months, at a speed undreamt of 
before.” 

Small wonder the leader in such 
mammoth enterprises was chosen by 
the U. S. Government in July, 1945, 
as “Chief, Building Materials & Con- 
struction Branch, U. S. Group Control 
Council, Office of Military Government 





for Germany (U. S.).” This was Cliff 
Strike’s biggest job. 

“The Germans can come back as a 
nation useful to the rest of the world.” 
he says, “even though free enterprise 
as we understand it is not in the Ger. 
man make-up. As a people, they need 
dominant leadership from any occupy- 
ing forces. But on the whole they’re 
obedient and vitally interested in a re- 
establishment of Germany’s nationa 
economy.” 

Strike sees a mighty future ahead 
for the U. S.: 

“There’s a pressing demand for 
every bjt of building material ever 
made—tright here and now! There’s a 
real boom due if we build reasonably, 
for right in front of us now is the 
greatest backlog of constructional and 
engineering work ever waiting to be 
done in American history. Because 
75% of all our wartime-built buildings 
are in no way readily convertible to 
peacetime use, there’s a 16-year-old 
backlog of jobs crying to be done— 
now.” 


“ALWAYS A BETTER WAY" 


A relentless perfectionist. slovenly 
work and attitudes get short shrift 
from him. “The man who knows what 
he’s doing can always find better ways 
to do things, faster ways. I’ve learned 
whatever I know the hard way. But | 
think I can say that right now the 
McGraw Co. doesn’t own any piece of 
equipment that I can’t operate or 
handle.” 

The favorite company story about 
the popular, ubiquitous President is 
one concerning the time he was accom- 
panying a bevy of big-time clients on 
an inspectional tour of a huge job. 
From the seat of a derrick’s cabin, a 
husky operator jumped out with out- 
stretched hand, yelling “Hi’ya Cliff!” 
Cliff shook hands warmly, introduced 
his operator to the clients, and then 
marched on with ominous brow. On 
the return trip the derrick-man, fear- 
ing he had led with his chin, quietly 
accosted his boss very apologetically: 
“Gee, Cliff, I forgot all aboutcha bein’ 
president and with them big shots— 
I didn’t know my yellin’ would make 
ya sore—”. 

“I don’t give a hoot about that,” in- 
terrupted Cliff; “what bothered me 
was all that oil splattered on the ma 
chinery platform. That’s no blankety 

dash way to keep a piece of 
McGraw equipment! Clean it up right 
away!” 
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Workers Doing More; Cool to Strikes 


Detroit—As the result of many talks with: in- 
dustrial executives and also workers, | have made 
three very encouraging discoveries: 

1. Output per man has begun to improve. 

2. An increased number of wage earners have 
turned against fresh strikes. 

3. The wisdom of instituting portal-to-portal 


suits for fantastic amounts is seriously doubted 


by many rank-and-file employees. They knew the 
terms and conditions under which they agreed 
to work, never expected any additional windfall. 
Moreover, the more thoughtful among them feel 


strikes, lead to frequent layoffs. Wives of workers 
didn’t relish stoppage of pay envelopes. 

Layoffs have brought home to many workers 
that perhaps a job is worth holding on to. Natu- 
rally, when working forces had to be reduced, 
managements weeded out the least competent, 
those most guilty of absenteeism, those whose 
production was least satisfactory. 

Actually, it has usually been discovered that 
when the total number of workers was cut—even 
substantially cut—total factory production, within 
a remarkably short period, did not diminish. 






that this extraordinary step 
by their union leaders is likely 
to stiffen the attitude of Con- 
gress towards amending exist- 
ing pro-labor legislation. 

In my humble judgment, by 
far the most important de- 
velopment is the changed atti- 
tude of workers towards ren- 
dering a full day’s work for 
a full day’s pay. 

When in Britain last Sum- 
mer I recorded here that 
the most discouraging eco- 
nomic condition there was 
the slump in output per 
worker, the apparent blind- 
ness of wage earners to the 
fact that the less: they pro- 
duced the less they could pos- 
sibly obtain of the necessaries 
of life, the lower inevitably 
would become their stand- 
ards of living. Latest news is 
that friction is rife between 
British unions and their La- 
bor Government. 

Why many workmen, es- 
pecially in the automotive in- 
dustry, are now inclined to 
perform a decent day’s work 
is understandable when one 
knows what has been happen- 
ing. Dearth of raw materials 
and supplies, often caused by 
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Startling Auto Facts 
Warning to Strikers 


HERE are startling figures, fig- 
ures calculated to sober-up auto 
labor leaders demanding an- 
other twist of the wage screw— 
which would inevitably mean 
further increases in car prices: 

Already the low-car lines 
range from $1,200 to $1,360, ad- 
vertised delivered price. 

During the peacetime years 
1936 through 1940, an average 
of only 150,000 cars were bought 
annually above $1,200—out of 
an average total of 3,050,000. 

In 1940 the low-price cars 
ranged from $700 to a maxi- 
mum of $830 advertised deliver- 
ed price. While 1,442,430 cars 
were sold between $830 and 
$1,360, only 52,500 were sold 
above $1,360. 

These records show how ex- 
tremely limited the higher-priced 
field always has been. 

Even if high-priced sales mul- 
tiplied. several-fold in 1947, em- 
ployment in the automotive in- 
dustry would drop disastrously. 

“We are being forced to price 
ourselves out of what always has 
been the most important part of 
our market,” is how one manu- 
facturer warningly put it. 








Slowing-down, consequent- 
ly, has become less prevalent, 
no matter what union heads 
may contrarily advise. 

In short, such belligerents 
as Walter Reuther are losing 
their halos. 

At least some of the more 
conservative, mature workers 
doubt that wages can be 
boosted still farther without 
bringing about another rise 
in prices, and they are not at 
all sure that the public will 
be prepared to buy an ade- 
quate number of millions of 
automobiles if the cost is 
again skyrocketed. (The fact 
is that already fewer ordi- 
nary working-class people can 
afford to buy cars than was 
true before the war. New cars 
could then be had for as low 
as $700, whereas the mini- 
mum today is $1,200.) 

Let the transformation in the 
thinking and industriousness of 
workers become general, and 


we can view our whole eco- 
nomic outlook optimistically. 
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Plans for 
STOCK MARKET 


PROFITS 


vo assist clients in the profit- 
able investment of new funds, 
our Staff has prepared 3 portfolios: 


1. For Safety and Income — 


6 high grade common stocks — 


and 1 bond with average yield 
of 3%. 
2. For Liberal Income — 


6 common stocks, 2 preferreds 
and 1 bond, yielding over 
412%. 


3. For Capital Gain — 


5 semi-investment stocks and 
5 speculative issues for mar- 
ket appreciation. 


If you have any funds to invest or if you 
want to check your present holdings 
against these UNITED OPINION port- 
folios, send for your free copy of this 
Report on 3 Profitable Investment Plans. 


Send for Bulletin FM-77 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ rr Boston I6, Mass. 
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CAREFULLY 
SELECTED STOCKS 


Nothing in the foreseeable future is likely to 
bar these selections from above-average 
profit. Study and ear mark these issues for 
the next major rise. Selection of the proper 
equities is of prime importance at this time. 
Many apparently sound securities will lag 
behind the general market in the next rise. 


Here Is Your 1947 Profit Opportunity 
These firms should be able to handle labor 
problems, wage adjustments, or other unset- 
tling elements that may arise. The eighteen 
companies, in our opinion, have defnon- 
strated resourcefulness that merits your 
consideration. 


Send for These 18 Outstanding Choices 
for Above-Average Results in 1947 

Mail $1 with this Ad and your name 
s and address for this important 

study and the list of 18 Carefully 

Selected Stocks. 

At NO added cost we will send you 
the next three issues of Poor’s Investment 
Advisory Service, a leading guide for thou- 
sands of successful investors. Offer open to 
new readers only, 


POOR’S 


INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


(Established 1860) 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


AS88-1-173 
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Your dividend notice in ForBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 


STOCK TRADING 











HAT clies appear in Interest 

Rate changes which can aid us 

in forecasting stock market 

cycles? . 

Can changes in the Interest Rate 
alone explain stock movements? 

It is frequently assumed that Interest 

Rates are the major influence on stock 


low rates bring stock rises and greater 
activity; and high rates, declines and 
less activity. 

Theoretically, there should ve an in- 
verse relationship of Interest Rates to 
stock prices. 

For a factor influencing the buyer 
who may buy an equity with risk, is 
the present price of income without 
risk, i.e., in the highest grade bonds? 

One function of the rate of interest 
is that it serves for capitalizing divi- 
dends or earnings. The market price 
of any earning thing is a capitalization 
of its income, at the current rate of 
interest. For this reason, rising interest 
rates tend to depress stock prices, 
while a decline in the interest rate 
tends to lift stock prices. This appears 
in the fact that if the interest rate rises 
a proportionately smaller capital will 
be needed to produce the same income. 
The higher the prevailing interest rate, 
the lower the coefficient by which a 
given return should be multiplied to 
arrive at the amount of capital neces- 
sary to produce it. 


OTHER FACTORS 


However, there are many necessary 
adjustments which are reflected in 
prices—aside from the interest rate— 
and these are usually of a magnitude 
sufficient to exceed in importance the 
influence of the interest rate. 

Also, as far as the dimensions of 





JoserH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 











Stock Exchange firm. 


Guide Posts 
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XX. The Interest Rate and the Stock Market Cycle 


speculation. This theory asserts that 





By JOSEPH MINDELL 


speculation are concerned, the cost of 
borrowed funds is a much less im- 
portant factor in these days of no 
margins and a generally low level of 
interest rates. And it is even question- 
able if it was a particularly domina- 
ting influence in earlier periods. 

Years ago there was a popular be- 
lief in financial circles that the market 
could not fall until interest rates rose 
to a certain level. This fallacy lulled 
many seemingly qualified people into 
a sense of complacency in the first 
quarter of 1937. Yet despite the com- 
paratively low level of interest rates 
at the time, a cyclical top occurred. 
Interest rates were not a reliable baro- 
meter at the time because of such in- 
fluences as: (1) Deficit financing. (2) 
Abandonment of the gold standard. 
(3) Tremendous gold imports. (4) 
Government efforts to control credit in 
order that interest rates should be 
kept low. 


EFFECT ON STOCK PRICES 


It is more probable that both in- ) 


terest rates and stock price movements 


are influenced by outside causes simi- g 


larly. Periods of great business ac- 
tivity are usually characterized by high 
interest rates because industry needs 
additional funds for expansion and to 
maintain a high level of production, and 
by high stock prices because corpora: 
tions are making high profits and the 
public’s funds are expanding. But al- 
though subject to similar influences, 
stock prices and interest rates appear 
to have no precise correlation. 

Different sections of the stock mar- 
ket are related differently to the level 
of interest rates. Interest rates are 
more closely related to prices of high- 
grade preferred stocks than to com- 
mon. stocks. 

And different stock groups react dif- 
ferently to changes in earnings and in- 
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terest rates. In the case of the cyclical 
@industries, the effects of changes in 
earnings are more likely to be im- 
portant. Stocks of companies with 
more stable earnings will naturally 
be more sensitive to changes in inter- 
est rates. 

Although there is no precise corre- 
lation between interest rates and stock 
prices, often valuable clues are ob- 
tainable from a close study of interest 














le ai® "°°: The long-term rate of interest, 

as revealed by Treasuries and high- 
L grade corporate bonds, and the rate 
J 


on new issues, sometimes give the 
earliest signal of decisive changes in 


a the direction of stock prices and busi- 
= ness activity. 
no 
of MAY FORECAST TREND 
on- Often upswings in interest rates are 
na- followed in six to nine months by 
downswings in stock prices. But we 
be- must observe the word “often” here. 
ket Throughout the latter part of the 
ose bull market in 1928 and 1929 interest 
led rates were actually higher than at any 
nto time since early 1920. Such stock mar- 
irst ket rises despite rises in interest rates 
om- characterized Great Britain in World 
ates War I. And upward turns of business, 
red, following a decline, have taken place 
ar‘O- on a falling interest rate, and often 
in- considerably before the lowest point 
(2) in the interest rate had been reached. 
ard. In 1925-1926 business was active, 
(4) there was a stock market boom; yet 
t in interest rates were low and funds were 
be abundant. 
Thus changes in interest rates do 
not have an invariant relation to the 
| course of stock prices, but under cer- 
in- tain circumstances they may be an 
ents early and sensitive barometer fore- 
imi- shadowing a change in trend. 
ac- To summarize on Interest Rates: 
righ The rate of interest is the loan price 
eds of borrowed money. It represents the 
1 to meeting-place of the demand for, and 
and the supply of, loanable funds. It is 
ora: acted upon by internal and external 
the influences. It does not appear to have 
- al- the determinative influence upon the 
ces, business cycle which is usually at- 
ear tributed to it, although some areas of 
business activity are closely associated 
nar- with interest rate changes. There is no 
evel direct correlation between the interest 
are rate and the trend of stock prices. 
igh- However, shifts in interest rates are 
om- sometimes early barometers of change 
for stock price trends, and when they 
dif- occur we must examine our other bar- 





ometers with more than usual care. 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
fmancial pages under the heading. 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced up to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy In- 
dustry Formula, we are enabled to detect 
the difference between distribution and 
accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit in the long run. Un- 
fortunately, investors and traders are 
equally victims of psychological distor- 
tions. Following popular sentiment, they 
too often are forced to buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these 
errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our economy where our weekly 
findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It 
is our firm opinion that never before 
since 1929 has the investor been in such 
great peril. Yet, at the same time, he 
faces a life-time opportunity for individ- 
ual fortune building through intelligent 
watchful waiting. 

Often, during the recent toppy distri- 
bution, we warned clients against a 
sudden drastic decline. We advised con- 
serving cash to buy at the long-term 
bargain bottom that promises to be the 
fortune-building opportunity of a life- 
time. 

Naturally, the long trend turning 
points are absolutely essential to the in- 
vestor. Knowing a “bull market” from a 
“bear market” is the one guarantee of 
security. Waiting and watching has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall 
Street. It would require pages of space 
to reprint the many letters of appreciation 
of this now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a diag- 
nosis of profit prospects in special situa- 


¥ 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “‘America Tomorrow’, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: ““The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 





tions. While they await opportunities 
they need protection from the dangers of 
popular economic misconceptions. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created a special Con- 
tact Service to replace our newspaper 
comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, 
or five dollars for advice covering the 
next seven weeks of the current critical 
period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dol- 
lars a year for trading guidance. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said 
at Market Top, May 31, 1946 


“Never before has boom signified so 
little in real prosperity and potential 
values. 

“We consider current strength the ex- 
pression of mass irresponsibility, not 
sound appraisement of fundamentals. 

“The market is now in the zone of dis- 
tribution, positively dangerous. 

“In 1940, when the averages were at 
138 and Wall Street was wild-eyed over 
inflation, we alone were positive the aver- 
ages would go down to 96. They did. 
Now that prices are again at a dangerous 
level, everybody is most confident. 

“Only by following safe investment 
principles, can we build constructively.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for 
“America Tomorrow” and those famous 
27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. 
W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 22, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931). 
Consultation appointments $25. 

















Finance Companies 
In Earnings Rebound 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


HE strong rise in outstanding 

consumer credit last year marks 

the post-war revival of a type of 
financing that has long been recog- 
nized, and widely accepted, as an im- 
portant part of our financial economy 
and our distribution system. Without 
it, mass production, especially of dur- 
able consumer goods, would hardly 
have achieved the stature for which it 
is famous. It is bound to play a vital 
role in post-war business, despite con- 
tinued high national income and the 
existence of unprecedentedly large sav- 
ings in the hands of the public. 

A sizable share of future spending 
will come from greater use of con- 
sumer credit. This is clearly shown by 
the recent irend. Outstanding consum- 
er credit last year rose from $6.50 bil- 
lion in January to $8.69 billion in Oc- 
tober, a gain of over $2 billion. This 
compares with a record high of $10.16 
billion in September, 1941, and a war- 
time low of $4.87 billion early in 
1944. Instalment credit alone rose 
from $2.36 billion in January, 1946 
to $3.46 billion last October. In De- 
cember, 1941, this type of credit 
reached the pre-war high of $5.92 bil- 
lion, and the wartime low of $1.96 
billion was seen in December, 1943. 
It is widely expected that before the 
end of the present year the volume of 
consumer credit will again reach the 
$10 billion mark, with a proportion- 
ate gain in instalment credit, as an 
increasing flood of durable goods 
reaches the market. 

Lack of such goods during the war 
years has caused a record drop in re- 
ceivables held by finance companies 
and a fairly drastic earnings decline, 
but a reversal of this trend has al- 
ready set in. The current and prospec- 
tive increase in durable goods produc- 
tion points to a high rate of financing, 
with corresponding rise in earnings 





E. A. Krauss, one of Forses’ regular Finan- 
cial Editors, is a well-known economist and 
market analyst. 
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potentials for the finance companies. 

Their post-war recovery got off to 
a slow start, as strikes and production 
bottlenecks delayed production of 
many goods customarily sold on an 
instalment basis. Continuance of war- 
time restrictions on consumer credit 
(now eased) also played a part. As a 
result, the earnings experience in 1946 
was rather disappointing. Profits dur- 
ing the first half, because of lack of 
goods, were the lowest since the early 
30s. And while the 


volume of re- 


company rates which, together with 


rising costs, will tend to reduce their 
relatively high profit margins of 
former years. Still, the finance com. 
panies should easily be able to hold 
their own. Apart from their long 
and valuable experience in this field, 


they enjoy strong dealer connections — 


—a great asset. Moreover, there ig 
open to them a broader field of 
eration. As in the past, they will add 
to their earnings from other interests, 
ranging from factoring and industrial. 
financing to insurance and manufac. 
turing activities. 


For the small loan field, too, the. 


outlook is promising. A steady decline 
from the 1941 peak has been followed 
by a consistent expansion of business 
since 1943, and volume is once more 
approaching the pre-war peak. Com- 
panies active in this field should do 
well even in a temporary recession, 
when borrowing is likely to increase 
further. Losses from such business 





Finance and Loan Companies 


--Earnings Per Share—, Div, 
High Div. 1946-47 Recent Yield 
1936-39 1945 Est. 1946 1946 Price range Price % 
Finance Cos.: 
Ass. Investment Co... $7.01 $3.65 $2.50 $2.00 58 -45% 46 4.4 
C.LT. Financial Corp. 6.36 1.61 1.40 2.00 58%4-36%4 44 45 
Commercial Credit .. 7.10 2.40 2.15 2.00 59%4-36% 45 44 
General Finance ..... 0.78 0.99 a 0.20 17%4-7 9 22 
Talcott (James), Inc.. 1.39 0.82 2.00 0.85 19%4-11% 12 7.0 
Small Loan Cos.: 
Benef. Ind. Loan..... 2.74 2.11 2.40 1.50 36%4-245% 28 5.3 
Household Finance .. 2.55 1.96 2.60 1.50 3514-27 28 5.3 





*9 mos. to 8/31/46: d. 0.63 per share. 





ceivables increased sharply during the 
second half, overall 1946 earnings will 
probably rank among the lowest since 
suspension of durable goods produc- 
tion in 1942. The current year, how- 
ever, should witness a strong extension 
of the recovery trend. 

The finance companies are well pre- 
pared for the expected business rush. 
They have been opening new branch- 
es, training additional personnel and 
otherwise been clearing the decks to 
accommodate a_ steadily mounting 
volume of financing. This included 
measures to strengthen their competi- 
tive position vis-a-vis the banks, which 
have been making considerable in- 
roads into their business. Undoubted- 
ly, bank competition will continue to 
be felt aggressively. 

The user of consumer credit has 
profited from this competition; it has 
already led to a reduction of finance 


have been traditionally small. Reserves 
of small loan companies are at record 
highs. 

Marketwise, the stocks of finance 
companies have been anticipating the 
current earnings rebound. Despite dis- 
appointing results in 1946, these equi- 
ties have done as well as the general 
market during that year, in recogni- 
tion of the longer-term potentials. At 
current price. levels, selected shares 
appear attractive on basis of prospec: 
tive earnings, particularly C. J. T. Fé 
nancial, Commercial Credit Co. and 
Associates Investment Co. While high- 
ly speculative, General Finance is not 
without interest in the event of success 
of the company’s effort towards diver- 
sification of interests. Among the 
small loan companies, Beneficial In 
dustrial Loan and Household Finance 
offer attractive yield; both stocks are 
of semi-investment caliber. 
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THE INSTITUTE 
AGAIN DISSENTS! 


The service that looked for 


A BEAR YEAR IN 1946 
TAKES ITS POSITION FOR 1947 


did not pay a year ago to listen to the screeching 
dh who assured us stock marketwise that only 
the sky was the limit. All good things imaginable could 
be seen for 1946. As always, making plans on the basis of 
such advice proved quite expensive. 


Safeguarding Profits in 1946 


A year ago in large advertisements we addressed our- 
selves to those ‘‘whose primary objective in 1946 is to 
safeguard their business and stock market profits of the 
past four years”’. 

Without assuming unusual powers of omniscience, we 
felt that investors should ponder carefully the handling of 
money made in the war stimulated years — questioned 
how much risk one should take after four years of bull mar- 
ket and 100 point advance in the Dow-Jones average. 

It is almost trite to mention that the investment ac- 
counts under our supervision were handled in the light of 
that perspective. 

Again, as regards likely developments this year and 
sound business and financial policies, this organization 
dissents from the commonly accepted premises. 


Our Conclusions at Variance 


With customary penetration the American Institute of 
Finance — with a background of nearly 30 years of con- 
servative investment thought — has surveyed the broad 
business, economic and investment scene in a seven-page 
memorandum to clients throughout the U. S. whose in- 
vestments — aggregating many millions — are under our 
supervision or complete management. As frequently, we 
have reached conclusions, and advocate investment 
policies, at variance with the superficial views widely 
disseminated. 

This survey will prove of little interest to shortsighted 
speculators, searching as always for the answer to to- 
morrow’s or next week’s market. 

But our studied and challenging approach and the con- 
clusions by which we expect to be guided in the handling of 
investment funds over the next year may be of interest to 
banks, insurance companies, investment trusts, endowed 
institutions, corporations, trustees and individual in- 
vestors who primarily desire in 1947 to conduct themselves 
with due regard for the risks and hazards lurking in the 
‘ background. 


Institute’s 1947 Survey 


_ Copies of this survey are available to individuals and 
Institutions who are not clients at a nominal charge of $3 
to cover the cost of handling and discourage curiosity 
Tequests. We do not urge anyone to send for it. The mem- 
orandum is available to those who feel that it may contrib- 
ute something to their thinking about the problems to be 
faced this year and to sound handling of their money. 
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If You Want to Get More 
Than the Ride... Up and Down 


The investment counsel work of the American Institute 


of Finance is directed to those who, whether from experi- 
ence or native financial prudence, know better than to risk 


their capital and profits in a futile attempt to get the top. 
Thousands have tried it — and failed! 


If investors can only remember that the fruits of a bull 
market lie in what they have to show when the movement 
ends! 


Much of the printed material one sees is inclined to be 
optimistic most of the time, and when they depart from 
their pollyanna attitude are more likely than not’ to be 
bearish on one page and bullish on the next. Thus, such 
advices are always “right”, no matter what happens! But 
that is hardly the basis upon which to build enduring in- 
vestment results over a period of one’s lifetime. 

In the many years in which the Institute’s activities in 
investment management work have been greatly expanded 
there has been no slackening of the original purpose to 
provide a really personal and individual service to meet the 
varying needs of our clients under any and every conceive 
able investment condition.. 

Above all things the Institute aims to combat the habit- 
ual timidity and procrastination of investors during periods 
of pessimism and stock market weakness when they should 
be making the bulk of their purchases, and to counteract 
the usual tendency toward over-enthusiasm in periods of 
intense optimism and stock market strength when prudent 
investors should gradually be selling, translating profits 
into actuality, developing and increasing liquidity. 

Through three eventful decades the Institute has served a 
large number of clients in every state in the U S. and is 
now providing personal supervision on accounts ranging 
from modest sums to several million dollars, with fees 
based upon the size, character and individual requirements 
of each account. 

In the future, as in the past, we shall be guided by the 
same exacting and unflinching standards, the same chal- 
lenging and critical approach, the same insistence upon 
conservatism that has characterized our work for the past 
twenty-eight years. 

We are confident that these methods and policies will 
bring by far the best results in the long run. 


*x* k & 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
INVESTMENT SUPERVISION - FINANCIAL 


MANAGEMENT - INDIVIDUALS 
INSTITUTIONS - ESTATES 


Conservative accounts — ranging from $25,000-$50,000 
to several million dollars—supervised or 
managed on a fixed fee basis. 


American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Send your 1947 survey for which I 


Mail Coupon enclose $3.00. 
With Check SG aswick ola caderd wea eae cram etnene ; 
for $3 NR. a cer oitse eter a00'g yma dis Ooieiacalers ‘ 
City and Zone............ ee 
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< 500 “2 


CYCLI-GRAPEHS 


with 12-year cover- 
age of Earnings and 
Dividends — Monthly 
Price Ranges up to 
date through Dec. 31. 


Contains individual 
charts of the 500 
largest and most 
active listed stocks. 


Mail $4 NOW fer Folio PM-2! 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 MAltk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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| “Having Eyes They See Not” 


The inevitable effect on security prices 
of what happened last November 5th 
is not yet generally appreciated. 

The above is discussed in an article by 


Franklin Escher in the “Commercial and 
Finencial Chronicle” of January 16th. 


A reprint of the article 
will be sent om request. 


DRESSER & ESCHER 
111 Broadway New York 6 
Tel.: BArclay 7-9170 

















BUSINESS INFORMATION 








Congratulations 


J. Luther Cleveland, formerly presi- 
dent, elected chairman of the board, 
and William L. Kleitz, formerly vice- 
president, elected president, of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. Eugene W. Stetson, retired after 
30 years of service, continues as a 
director and member of the executive 
committee. 

Maulsby Forrest and C. W. Jacob, 


elected vice-presidents of American 
Airlines, Inc. 


William M. Stratford, elected presi- 
dent of Texaco Development Corp., 
subsidiary of Texas Co. . 


Alexander C. Nagle, president of 
First National Bank of New York, 
elected a director of Prudential In- 
surance Company of America. 


John P. McWilliams, Cleveland in- 
dustrialist, elected a director of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. 


Laurance S. Rockefeller, elected a 
director of International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. 


Dr. William I. Myers and Frank L. 
Elmendorf, elected directors of Conti- 
nental Can Co. 
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What's Your Problem? 


Every issue, Forses will help subscribers 
find a solution to their business problems. 
Simply address your query to Business Infor- 
mation Editor, Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate 
replies, please confine each inquiry to ond 
specific question, and enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Questions not answered 
here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—I am interested in exporting small 
household articles and kitchenware to South 
America. Is there a government agency or 
private inter-American organization that can 
supply information?—Gerorce G. FineMan, 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


A.—U. 8. Department of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.; Council for Inter-American 
Co-operation, 57 William St.. New 
York, N. Y. 


Q.—I wish to see copies of house organs 
published by representative companies in the 
U. S. Where can I get a list of the com- 
panies that publish them?—A. A. Brunson, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


A.—“Directory of House Organs,” 
published by Printers’ Ink Publish- 
ing “S 205 East 42nd St., New York, 
17, Y. ($2.50). 


Q.—Can you give me the name and ad- 
dress of any company that makes a water- 
proof cement for joining pieces of 12 oz. 


treated canvas?—W. H. NigDERMEIER, East 


Lansing, Mich. 


A.—Armstrong Cork Co., 1010 Con- 
cord St., Lancaster, Pa.; The Mar- 
blette Corp., 37-27 30th . 
Island City, New York, N. 


Q.—In the Jan. 1 issue, under “New 
Ideas,” there is an article titled “Quick 
Washer” manufactured by the Minit-Map 
Auto Wash Co. Can you give me the ad. 
dress of this company?——Harry L. Lincu, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A—Minit-Man Auto Wash Co, 
7450 Melville at Green, Detroit, Mich, 


Q.—Please recommend some books on the 
various aspects of the creation and main. 


tenance of small corporations.—Lawrenct 


J. Hotmes, Warren, R. I. 


A—‘“Handbook of Business Ad- 
ministration,” by W. J. Donald, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. ($7). “Financial 
Handbook,” by R. H. Montgomery, 
The Ronald Press, 15 East 26th St., 
New York, N. Y. ($7.50). For a bib- 
liography of books on small busi- 
ness, write to the Department of 
Commerce, State of New York, Al- 
bany, N. Y., and ask for booklet: 
“Publications for a Small Business.” 


Q.—Would you kindly provide me with 
the address of McAllister-Ross Corp., manv- 
facturers of the unholstery cleaning ma- 
chine mentioned in your Jan. 1 issue? 


A.—McAllister-Ross pre. 135 8. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


249. Five Years oF SYNTHETIC RuBBER: 
A booklet which tells in simple language 
the damatic growth of this big new industry, 
and gives an authoritative appaisal of its 
importance today. 


250. THe CHALLENGE TO LEADERSHIP: A 
“straight-from-the-shoulder” talk by an out- 
standing industrialist about the problems of 
our times. He calls for business and indus- 
trial management to play a more decisive 
role, indicates how they can go about it. 


251. Our MercHant Martine: An authori- 
tative discussion by a shipping man about 
our merchant navy, in which he points out 
some of the hazards it faces, its importance 
to the national economy. 


252. Stee.—PaceMAKER FOR PEACETIME: 
This attractive brochure presents a con- 
densed report on the performance of a key 


industry in helping Americans achieve an 
economy of abundance. 


‘ 253. How Mucn Do Tuey Be teve: A 


' timely warning to the advertising profession 


that public confidence in advertising is being 
undermined, it’s a frank revelation of cur 
rent tendencies in advertising and public re 
action to some phases of it. 


254. REALIGNMENTS IN Foreicn TRADE: 
An excellent summing up of present-day 
conditions in foreign trade, it’s a good anal- 
ysis of some of the problems exporters fac 


255. ComMON SENSE IN TRANSPORTATION: 
A railroad man “talks shop” about his and 
other railroaders’ problems—in layman’ 
language. 


256. Report on 1946: A major broadcast 
ing company tells about its activities in a0 
interesting, informal manner, revealing some 
of the “inside” workings of its departments. 


257. Catirornia’s New Horizons: Stime 


lating document regarding wartime changes } 


in industry and population of a fast-growil 
state and its prospects for Far Eastern trade. 


258. Breap aNnp Liserty: A call to arms” 


to business men to help make the “Ameri 
can dream” come true. Stimulating reading, 
cuts to the core of the issue. 


259. To Younc Men Consipertnc THEl 
Futures: Interesting thumbnail sketches of 
young men who made progress through theif 
own ambition, integrity and honesty in 
important field of enterprise. 
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Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Harris, UpHam & Co.: The market very 
clearly needs some outstanding dynamic 
piece of news to shove it out of its retreat 
corner. Just what that news will be isn’t 
at all clear. It might, of course, tie into 
some favorable labor settlement in the steel 
or motor industries. 


W. E. Hutton & Co.: The stock market 
as a whole remains a cautious, selective af- 
fair. There appears to be enough downright 
bearishness about to provide reasonable pro- 
tection against any sizable decline, but 
there is not enough inclination to take risks 
at the moment to permit any enthusiastic 
advance. The prospect for better prices in 
Canada for base metals . . . is reflected in 
the activity in International Nickel. Other 
companies which should be direct benefi- 
ciaries are Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
.. . Noranda, and Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting. 

Paine, Wesser, Jackson & Curtis.: So 
much attention has been paid to the worst 
that could conceivably beset the nation’s 
business that stock prices are daily be- 
coming more vulnerable to good news. Pres- 


-ent concern over portal suits and a “reces- 


sion” seem as disproportionately large a 
part of public thinking today as the “fear 
of trouble with Russia” was last Summer. 
In short, we are discounting too much of 
a fancied bite on the strength of a bark. 


Bacue & Co.: A number of heavy indus- 
try shares have seemed to be under accumu- 
lation in recent months, and, more recent- 
ly, a number of oils have appeared to be in 
particular demand. American Brake Shoe 
should go on to record sales and earnings. 
Briggs Mfg. should establish a new peace- 
time record. Doehler-Jarvis net for the cal- 
endar year 1946 probably approximated 
$4.50 a share and larger profits are indi- 
cated for 1947. 


J. R. Wiuston & Co.: Further reces- 
sion should be considered as providing fav- 
orable buying rather than selling oppor- 
tunities. Stocks selling low in relation to 
book values and earnings include Lockheed, 
McCrory, Gen. Motors, Johns-Manville, Intl. 
Harvester, Gen. Elec., Fairbanks Morse, 


Am. Can. 


Reynotps & Co.: Probabilities are that 
until the legislative outlook is clarified and 
fears of a second round of strikes removed, 
the market will remain dull within a rela- 
tively narrow range. That range is now fair- 
ly well defined as. 170-177. 


Dresser & Escuer.: The following stocks, 
all of investment caliber, should do well in 
1947: Amerex, Grinnel Corp., S'westn. Pub. 
Serv, Pub. Ser. of Ind., Manufacturers 
Trust Co., Gt. Amer. Ins. Co. 
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stock market. 


PLAN 1947 NOW! 


When an investor finally reaches a point in his experience where 
he has a specific program, he has accomplished an objective which 
is never attained by a great many men who employ capital in the 


A specific program, well understood and factually based, prob- 
ably can contribute more peace of mind — and 





profits — than any 





Appraising Turning Points 
in Market Trends 


This organization makes a factual 
computation of the Dollar-value Gains 
recorded by stocks which advance on 
the day, and are thus assumed to 
show the effects of “being bought”; 
and of Dollar-value Losses given up 
by stocks which decline, and are thus 
assumed to show the effects of “being 
sold”. This tabulation is made daily, 
on all round-lot active issues traded 
on The New York Stock Exchange. 


The objective — of this method of 
measuring the comparative strength 
of Buying and Selling—is to help 
judge probable turning points in mar- 
ket trends. 


This work does not make possible 
infallible judgment. It has its limita- 
tions. But an increasing number of 
investors who prefer facts to opinions 
appear to find it of substantial help. 


(a) Our current Weekly Reports which pro- 
‘vide up-to-date information on our analysis 
of the comparative strength of Buying 
and Selling in the present market —in 
terms of actual Dollar-value of Gains and 


Losses. ; 

(b) A 3-color 1946-1947 Graph visually por- 
traying the comparative strength of these 
two basic forces from the Trend stand- 
point, NOW. 

(c) A specific statement of our interpretation 
of the probable market trend for the 
period ahead — based on the factual infor- 
mation provided by our analysis and 
Graph. 








other factor incidental to employment of funds, with the knowledge 
of risk, but the objective of substantial gain. 


Stocks Which Should 
Out-Perform the Market 


This organization provides factually 
computed Gain and Loss Indexes on 
450 stocks. 

The objective: to help— 
(a) Segregate sluggish issues — thus 
minimizing the possibility of tying up 
capital in slow movers; 
(b) Identify dividenu-paying stocks 
which the facts indicate should out- 
perform others of comparable invest- 
ment quality; ; 
(c) Select fast-moving, speculative 
issues, which appear to afford out- 
standing appreciation possibilities; 
(d) Select issues which appear par- 
ticularly desirable for short sales when 
timing information indicates a down- 
trend is in prospect; 
(e) Enable an investor to compare 
the relative Gain and Loss potentials 
of the stocks he owns against the 
potentials of the 450 issues regularly 
analyzed —and thereby employ funds 
in a group of issues which the Gain 
and Loss Index data indicates is likely 
to out-perform “the market” on any 
move of consequence. 


Would You Care to Examine What This Factual Information 
Shows in the Light of Present Market Conditions? 


To determine whether or not you can use this factual information 
to supplement your own market judgment in the period ahead, on 
your request, we shall be pleased to send you: 


(d) Our Investment Report which 
specifically lists the stocks our study 
of the Gain and Loss Index data on 450 
issues indicates are likely to out-perform 
the market materially on the next market 


of consequence, 
(e) An tory book, “Trend Appreciation 
Profit”. This book explains the analysis 


thoroughly and discusses a closely inte- 
grated, specific program of employing the 
results of this analysis in managing a 
market account with the objective of 
avoiding capital-shrinking declines and 
profiting consistently from market ad- 
vances of consequence. 


To receive all of the foregoing information use coupon (send $1 to cover costs) 


\ MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY 
2 East Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Send your current report F-63 and all of the material listed in this advertisement. 


| I enclose $1.00 to cover costs. 
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Se CYCLICAL “aa 
FORECASTS 


for JANUARY 
and FEBRUARY 


As we write this on January 16th, the 
most recent decline (which, incidentally, 
was almost perfectly timed in our cyclical 
forecast in January) has created a pre- 
vailing opinion that the cyclical recovery 
from the October lows is over. Thus, an 
important problem presents itself to in- 
vestors and traders. That question is: Is 
the mtermediate recovery ended and is 
the market heading for the second and 
usually most severe phase of a bear 
swing? 

We have just prepared a timely discus- 
sion of this momentous question, and our 
usual hedge-free opinion is presented. 

In addition to this, our staff has uncov- 
ered two technically strong, low-priced 
stocks for potential advances over the 
coming weeks of from 30% to 50%. 

Each of these equities recently produced 
very favorable signals and no important 
overhead resistance exists. 

To new readers only, we will send our 
important special market discussion of 
January 7, and also bulletins of Feb- 
ruary 4, 7, 11, 14, 18 and 21, together with 
our cycle forecast for January 

and February on receipt of only 


Those responding promptly will also re- 
ceive our Fund Management’s “A Study 
of the Twelve Bear Markets Since 1899 
and Their Implications,” a 4-page thesis 
of 2,000 words accompanied by an easy-to- 
read chart (regular price $3) entirely free 
while supply lasts. 


Regular term subscription rates: 
Six months’ service............. 
One year’s service............. 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-21, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Ninth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 











MARKET OUTLOCK 


Effect of Commodity Prices 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


RAILROAD. 


July August September October 
MorE AND MORE attention is being 
paid by investors to trend of com- 
modity prices. Wars always disrupt 


markets for commodities; therefore 


readjustment of our national economy 


to a peacetime basis is fundamentally 
a “price problem.” 

Speaking generally, the average 
level of prices, whether historically 
high or low, is relatively unimportant. 
Once established, a fairly stable or 
slightly rising price-average is desir- 
able for maintaining prosperity. But 
to preserve such status requires con- 
tinuous readjustments as among vari- 
ous individual commodities. 

For example, food prices recently 
soared to highest average mark in his- 
tory. Lately some welcome downward 
readjustments have appeared, notably 
in dairy products, fish, poultry, oils. 
Meanwhile, other items, particularly 
metals and manufactured goods, have 
extended their rise. 

Some observers profess to foresee 
widespread general deflation such as 
occurred in 1920-21. If that develops 
it is probable that stock quotations 
would also drop materially. This 
writer’s view, however, is that an 
early repetition of the 1920-1921 
slump in commodity prices is almost 
impossible under present conditions. 
Unlike post-War I, there is no credit 
stringency, backlog of demand is 
many times larger, and inflationary 
forces are still in ascendancy. 
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Prospects of worthwhile budgetary 
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surpluses at Washington and reduction 
of Federal debt in nearby years are 
growing dimmer, instead of brighter, 
as they should under present condi- 
tions of record-breaking national in- 
come, 

Fifteen leading spot commodities 
(Moody’s daily index) now show rise 
of 170% since August, 1939, indi- 
cating buying-power of pre-war dollar 
has shrunk to 37 cents in its command 
over these items as a group: Wheat, 
cotton, hogs, steel scrap, sugar, wool, 
copper, hides, corn, rubber, silk, cof- 
fee, lead, silver and cocoa. 

In contrast, industrial stock prices 
(Dow-Jones) now stand only 30% 
above levels at end of August, 1939. 
Spot commodities have thus outdis- 
tanced stocks by more than 5-to-l. 


We believe it is unrealistic to expect. 


general level of commodity prices 
(value of dollar) to return to pre-wat. 
On contrary, all citizens should be 
prepared to see prices and wages hold 
substantially above levels of late 
1930s and early 1940s, perhaps for 
years to come. 

By same token, over longer-term 
stock prices should readjust them 
selves upward to allow for permanent 
dilution in value of our monetary unit. 
Continue to favor Copper, Steel, Me 
chinery, Building and Utility stocks; 
also Oils. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested r 
on the day of its writing. Rates on reques 
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VESTMENT POINTERS 


Likely Leaders of Next Advance 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


WANT to see a reversal in the long 

daily list of “new lows” before feel- 
ing confident of any impertant change 
in the downward trend. 

Last September this column was 
headed: “Reconstruction boom delay- 
ed.” It was further stated that “a 
number of things should be settled 
before the market can resume its ad- 
vance, and it might well be that con- 
siderable time will elapse until that 
happens,” and that “lower prices will 
no doubt be seen first.” 

On October Ist, it was stated: “It 
is possible that before next Spring 
stores will find themselves stocked 
with high-priced merchandise which 
the public will not buy. Price-reduc- 
tion sales might occur, as in 1920, 
when the Wanamaker stores began the 
price-reduction campaign.” Additional 
comment mentioned the strong prob- 
ability of lower commodity prices. 

So far, the foregoing has proved to 
be a reasonably accurate forecast. 

Obviously, high operating costs will 
hurt many companies faced with buy- 
ers’ resistance. Statements for the first 
quarter will aid in guaging the trend 
of earnings for many concerns. 

Until such data are available, | 
would go slow in appraising the out- 
look for industries such as movies, de- 
partment stores, aviations, textiles. 

The outlook is clearer for industries 
such as steels, coppers, motors, utili- 
ties. 

Should the averages make new lows 
this year, it will be worth noting the 
stocks which do not break last Fall’s 
low points; such stocks will be the 
likely leaders of the next advance. In 
order to aid readers in watching de- 
velopments of this nature, I repeat the 
list of stocks given here on December 
Ist, with their lows of last Fall. It 
will be remembered that I stated these 
stocks had declined enough, and 
should be bought on a scale-down. 

They are still my favorites for 
gradual accumulation on recessions. 

Many readers ask when I will again 
recommend groups such as depart- 
ment stores, movies, etc., which I ad- 
vised selling last Spring. My feeling 
is this: these stocks will rally with the 
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general market, but will not be lead- 
ers. Experience shows that whenever 
groups of stocks are over-boomed, 
they are played out for a long time. 

For any who desire to buy into the 
department store-mail order group, I 
would suggest Montgomery Ward as 
the best to buy, on recessions. 


Low Last 
Automotive Fal 
PR Sk oo Seeks 42 
RO a oe OT OE 75 
Cleveland Graphite. .o.<cccsecesves 54 
ES EE err 47 
Lee Babbar & Tire ....cccccccccce 49 
DN PEE cc avwccneteesccoaee 32 
Building 
DN NO. 6 vc dvawaccivecossee 24 
es, a 24 
Pe II on bis Seid eds csitbos 19 
General Refractories .............. 20 
NO ross ndiainkaceneninee es 26 
Chemical 
pS a ae ee ae ere 154 
RR Rac o ceita cdaene pi ea ace 161 
Rt MOMENI ons: wkwwwacecciee nes 88 
Coppers 
ye | a 23 
American Smelting ............... 45 
IIE, oan a oa smalddeneewnees 41 
Steels 
a a |) a a ee ne oe 65 
WOGRENawA SHH ...scccvcccesee 57 
Railroad Equipment 
American Steel Foundry .......... 27 
Tobacco 
OM Cs cen cot weep uensisns a 
Reynolds Tobacco B.............. 36 
Utilities 
American Gas & Electric ......... 37 
Beeniem Unio: Gate. visi ccevcccves 25 
Public Service of N. J. ............ 17 
Oils 
Midcontinent Petroleum .......... 31 
III So isco sc we ceseeccs 13 
Other Standard Oils..........0.0. 
Financing 
Commercial Credit .............-- 36 
Miscellaneous 
EOE CTE Te 24 
American Bank Note ............- 25 
| as a ea 20 
Cincinnati Milling Machine ....... 21 
National Cash Register ........... 31 
Ee ena 27 
ic TE ENS. cccnereenesces 27 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





RIDDLE 
of the 


MARKET 


The stock market is always puz- 
zling. Movements in prices often seem 
irrational. Ruinous wars, instead of 
creating slumps, can cause booms. 
High production, though beneficial, 
can cause declines in prices, profits 
and stocks. The unexpected is always 
happening on the Stock Exchange. 
The public are habitually caught un- 
awares, 


Learning to expect what is “appar- 
ently” irrational is part and parcel 
of the art of investment. It is a sub- 
ject on which Major Angas has spe- 
cialized. 

Today reconversion is nearly over. Pro- 
duction seems likely to rush ahead. And yet 
Major Angas has once again turned bear- 


ish . . . despite most investors now expect- 
ing a further rally. 


His reasons are in Digest 180, entitled 


“TOTTERING MARKET” 
$2 Cj cash 
Subscriptions 
DIGESTS 1 Yr.$25(] 3 Mos. $8[ 
WIRES .1 Yr.$25(] 3 Mos. $109 


Issued as market conditions warrant. 
40°, OFF on a "Combined" Anaual 


Digest-and-Wire Subscription. Only 
$30 [), instead of $50. F-21 





MAJOR "W.utszingten, Avenue, 


New York 22, N. Y. 


“ 








ANGAS ‘ 








q THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service) 


teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the proba- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. 


Name cccccccccccce eeeeceesesesess 
Address ...ccccece oceccecccnccccess 








City and State. ccccccccecdecescececs 
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FORBES—Ame rica’s Fast- 
est-Growing Business Ex- 
ecutive Publication 




















CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and First 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 40 cents per 
share will be paid March 10, 1947 to 
stockholders of record February 14, 
1947, at 3 P.M. 


‘ GEORGE L. BUBB’ 
Treasurer 












1 The United Corporation 


$3 Cumulative Preference Stock 
The Board of Directors of The 
United Corporation has declared a 
dividend of 75c ra: share, accrued 
at January 1 47 upon the out- 
standing $3 he Preference 
Stock, payable February 14, 1947 
to the holders of record at the close 
of business February 5, 1947 
THOMAS H. STACY, Secretary. 
January 14, 1947 
Wilmington, Delaware 


 — 

















COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividend: 

Common Stock 
No. 47, 15¢ per share 


payable on February 15, 1947, to holders of 

record at close of business January 20, 1947. 

Dare Paaxer 
Secretary 





January 9, 1947 

















C CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The first quarter interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable March 15, 1947, to 
stockholdews of record at the close of 
business February 25, 1947. Books will 
not close 


SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 
se CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable April 1, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
March 15, 1947. Books will not close. 
SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 























Burroughs 


182ND CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 
A dividend of fifteen cents ($0.15) a share 
has been declared upon the stock of Bur- 
ROUGMs ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, pay- 
able March 10, 1947, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business January 31, 1947. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
January 17, 1947 


Geo. W. Evans, 
Secretary 
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Stockholder- Management Relations 


A industrialist of note challenged 
the statements made in this col- 
umn in the Jan. 1 issue of FORBES re- 
spectipg the relationship between cor- 
porate management and stockholders. 

He challenged it on two points. One, 
that since the directors of most com- 
panies also are stockholders, stock- 
holders do have a voice in the selec- 
tion of management, The other was 
that those stockholders who lack faith 
in management should sell their hold- 
ings. He pointed out, too, that stock- 
holders have been known to exert pres- 
sure on management through group 
effort and even have been instrumen- 
tal in bringing in new management. 

The claims are true. 

But they fall short of establishing 
a claim to democratic procedure in 
the corporate set-up. 


IS IT THE AMERICAN WAY? 


How can corporate officials defend 
democracy in government and the free 
enterprise system as an American way 
of life with any consistency if they 
are unwilling to encourage democracy 
within their own spheres? 

To say that some stockholders have 
a voice in the selection of corporate 
officials, even if those stockholders are 
directors and highly responsible and 
respected people, does not make a case 
for democracy. What about the mil- 
lions of other stockholders who are 
unable to make their wishes felt in 
corporate affairs through their votes? 
Suppose only a few of our citizens 
were in a position to register effective 
votes for the party or individual of 
their choice in political elections! 

So far as stockholder groups bring- 
ing pressure to bear on corporate of- 
ficials, this is both too difficult and 
too expensive for the average stock- 
holder. For the most part, he has no 
way of contacting other stockholders 
who might share his views, except 
through expensive advertising. And 
that is not the proper way to handle 
it, anyway. 

The relationship between stockhold- 


er and corporate official should be one 
of friendliness and mutual respect. 
Court actions and proxy fights should 
be avoided. These two have the af- 
fairs of the corporation in common. 
They both have something at stake. 


What is good for one is good for 
both. 


Above and beyond all this, too, is 
the fact that the votes of stockholders 
will be needed at some later date, in 
ali. probability, in helping to maintain 
the free enterprise system. Every ej- 
fort should be made to encourage 
stockholders to take a greater interest 
in corporate affairs. 

No doubt some corporate officials 
feel that if the stockholder receives a 
greater voice in company affairs he 
will make a nuisance of himself. 

This is shortsighted. The stockhold- 
er who feels that he is well treated by 
the corporation, that he is one of the 
corporate family, is not the one who 
will refrain from giving his full sup- 
port to management. He will be happy 
to sign proxies because he will have 
confidence and trust. 


STOCKHOLDERS ARE OWNERS 


The activities of company officials 
should be able to stand the light of 
day, and we are certain that in the 
vast majority of cases they are. Why, 
then, have any hesitancy about ac- 
quainting stockholders with full de 
tails of all developments in which they 
have a proper interest? 

When, for instance, a stockholder 
is asked to vote for the election of a 
new director, would it not be a wise 
gesture to acquaint him with the com- 
plete background of that director and 
the reasons why he has been selected? 

Don’t forget the stockholders are 
the owners of the corporation. The di- 
rectors and officials are merely their 
agents. They are the servants but they 
have taken over the positions of mas- 
ters. That definitely is not democracy. 


Address communications to Investors League, 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y- 


(Washington, D.C., office: 1307 H St. N.W.) 
FORBES 





YOU be the Editor! 


Dear Reader: 


Culminating more than a year of careful study, the FORBES Map of Business Conditions begins its regular 
appearance with this issue on page 27. 


In recent months, many other new features have been added to those which have made FORBES magazine 
of Business a favorite for 30 years with the country’s top decision-making executives. 


Every new feature, like the older ones, is geared to provide you as a business leader with valuable information, 
helpful ideas, useful services. 


Based on years of business editorial experience, we think every page in FORBES helps carry out that objec- 
tive .. . but you, the reader, know if they do—or what doesn’t. 


So, as a guide to editorial planning, to be sure we are doing the best possible for you, will you take pencil 
in hand for a few minutes and be “the editor”? 


Listed below are the regular features and services, each with a number: 


A. FEATURES C. FINANCIAL 


(1) Fact & Comment (page 11) 

(2) Tomorrow's Leaders (page 13) 

(3) Washington Preview (page 7) 

(4) Business Pipeline (page 8) 

(5) Behind the Labor Scene (page 26) 

(6) America—Through Foreign Eyes 
(page 25) 


(11) Opportunities in New Businesses 
(page 24) 

(12) Thoughts (page 42) 

(13) Letters to the Editor (page 6) 


B. SERVICES 
(14) Map of Business Conditions 


(19) 
(20) 
(21) 


B. C. Forbes’ Forecast (page 31) 

Guide Posts to Wall St. (page 32) 

Stock Analyses by Industry 
(page 34) 

— s Investment Pointers 
(page 39) : 

Comer’s Market Outlook (page 38) 

Brokers’ Comments (page 3 


Investors League News bed 48) 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 
Electronics and a New Era (p. 16) 
Fit the Job to the Man (p. 18) 
The Helicopter Comes of Age (p.21) 
Barter System 1947 Version (p. 19) 


(7) The Nation Reports (page 22) 
(8) Labor Relations Page (page 20) 
(9) Aviation Trends (Jan. 15 issue) 
(10) Two-line Editorials (page 3) 


(page 27) 
(15) New Ideas (page 28) 
(16) Useful Booklets (page 36) 
(17) Business Information (page 36) 
(18) What’s Ahead (page 5) 


On the blank space opposite each number in the coupon below, use the 
one on the basis of its interest and value to you: 


90-100°/, (Excellent) 70-79%, (Good) 50-59%, (Poor) 
80-89% (Very Good) 60-69%, (Fair) 0-499, (Very Poor) 


Also in the blanks indicated list the three you find Jeast interesting and the three you find most valuable. 
If possible, we would appreciate a brief letter including other comments or suggestions and the ten our editors 
find most helpful will receive a FORBES business book with our grateful compliments. 
YOU be the Editor! Start “marking” now and help us give you the most useful Magazine of Business possible! 
Cordially, 
MALCOLM FORBES 


Assistant Publisher 


following scale to “grade” each 


FORBES Magazine of Business 
120 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Based on their interest and value to me as a business executive, I would give a 
percentage grade to each of the above-numbered features and services as follows: 


(Example: (1) 80% or whatever you think it worth) 


A. FEATURES B. SERVICES C. FINANCIAL 


(25) 


D. SPECIAL 
ARTICLES 


Three most valuable: 
(Indicate by number) 


——_——; Three /east interesting: - 


C] I am also enclosing a brief letter of comment and suggestion, with the understanding that the 
10 the editors find most valuable will each receive a FORBES business book. 
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... On the Business of Life 


Faith gives the courage to live and 
do. Scientists, with their disciplined 
thinking, like others, need a basis for 
the good life, for aspiration, for cour- 
age to do great deeds. They need a 
faith to live by. The hope of the world 
lies in those who have such faith and 
who use the methods of science to 
make their visions become real. Visions 
and hope and faith are not part of 
science. They are beyond the nature 
that science knows. Of such is the re- 
ligion that gives meaning to life. 

—ArTHUR H. Compton. 


Read not books alone, but men, and 
amongst them chiefly thyself. If thou 
find anything questionable there, use 
the commentary of a severe friend, 
rather than the gloss of a sweet-lipped 
flatterer; there is more profit in a dis- 
tasteful truth than in deceitful sweet- 
ness, —QUARLES. 


It is hardly possible to suspect 
another without having in one’s self 
the seeds of the baseness the other is 
accused of. —STANISLAUS. 


It is great happiness to be praised 
of them who are most praiseworthy. 
—Sir P. Sipney. 


Method will teach you to win time. 
—GOETHE. 


Never hurry; take plenty of exer- 
cise; always be cheerful, and take all 
the sleep you need, and you may ex- 
pect to be well. —J. F. CLarKe. 


Time ripens all things; no man is 
born wise. —CERVANTES. 


The parent’s job year in and year 
out, here a little and there a little, is to 
build up a disposition of good sports- 
manship, of taking one’s medicine, of 
facing the music, of being reviled and 
reviling not. This sense of not always 
being right, of recognition that per- 
haps we’ve made a mistake, seems left 
out of some grown-up children. 

—SaMUEL SMITH Drury. 
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In my opinion, he only may be 
truly said to live and enjoy his being 
who is engaged in some laudable pur- 
suit, and acquires a name by some 
illustrious action, or useful art. 

—SALLustT. 


All nature is a vast symbolism: 
every material fact has sheathed within 
it a spiritual truth. —E. H. Cnapin. 


Make no man your friend before 
inquiring how he has used his former 
friends; for you must expect him to 
treat you as he has treated them. Be 
slow to give your friendship, but when 
you have given it, strive to make it 
lasting; for it is as reprehensible to 
make many changes in one’s associates 
as to have no friends at all. Neither 
test your friends to your own injury 
nor be willing to forego a test of your 
companions. —ISOCRATES. 


What the world has to eradicate is 
fear and ignorance. —JAN MASARYK. 


Most people judge others either by 
the company they keep, or by their 
fortune. —ROcHEFOUCAULD. 


The good life is not to be regarded 
as optional, like a question on an ex- 
amination paper which a student may 
attempt or leave alone, according to 
personal preference and capacity. It is 
enjoined upon us, without qualification 
or modification, as that which God 
both expects and demands. 

—R. J. McCracken, D.D. 





A Text 


He that tilleth his land shall 
have plenty of bread: but 
he that followeth after vain 
persons shall have poverty 
enough. — PRovERBS 28:19. 


Sent in by M. B. Schwartz, Los 
Angeles, Calif. What’s your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 














A dangerous fallacy is to repudiate 
freedom in favor of an unknown fv. 
ture. What else but our own sturdy 
reliance on freedom can ‘explain the 
unexampled record this country has 
made? In a period scarcely twice my 
own lifetime, it has risen from noth. 
ingness to become the world’s greatest 
power. It has become the ark of the 
covenant of freedom. 

—BeERNARD M. Barucu. 


It is often better to have a great deal 
of harm happen to one than a little: 
a great deal may rouse you to remove 
what a little will only accustom you 
to endure. —GRENVILLE. 


The great business of man is to im- 
prove his mind, and govern his man- 
ners; all other projects and pursuits, 
whether in our power to compass or 
not,.are only amusements. —PLINy. 


Think of the ills from which you are 
exempt, and it will aid you to bear 
patiently those which now you may 
suffer. —CECIL. 


Taxing is an easy business. Any 
projector can contrive new imposi- 
tions; any bungler can add to the old; 
but is it altogether wise to have no 
other bounds to your impositions than 
the patience of those who are to bear 
them? —BurkKE. 


Luck generally comes to those who 
look after it; and my notion is that 
it taps, once in a lifetime, at every- 
body’s door, but if industry does not 
open it luck goes away.—SPURGEON. 


The cheapest of all things is kind- 
ness, its exercise requiring the least 
possible trouble and self-sacrifice. 

—SmMILES. 


Three things too much, and three 
too little are pernicious to man; to 
speak much, and know little; to spend 
much, and have little; to presume 
much, and be worth little. 

—CERVANTES. 


Real merit of any kind cannot long 
be concealed; it will be discovered, 
and nothing can depreciate it but a 
man exhibiting it himself. It may not 
always be rewarded as it ought; but 
it will always be known. 
| —CHESTERFIE 


In response to many requests from reader: 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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says FRANK K. HOUSTON 


CHAIRMAN OF CHEMICAL BANK AND 
TRUST CO.: 


"| am a frequent reader of FORBES 
Magazine of Business and have always 


found it both interesting and in- 
formative." 


TO ITS 93,000 EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS! 





FOR ITS 200 NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 
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' Truck owners will operate them—drivers will 
drive them—with greater pride than ever before. 
They're the new KB Models of Interna- 
tional Trucks — outstanding products of ad- 
vanced design, engineering and research — 
newly styled with flowing lines sharply ac- 
cented by gleaming chrome, and with 95 
features and improvements variously incor- 
porated throughout 15 basic models. 

’ And fully qualified to do their jobs with 
new economy, new ease of operation, 
and the rugged stamina for which 
Internationals are famous! 








! 
ERATORS ' 
‘ They're the finest values in more 


than 40 years of International Truck 
history. And International values 
have always been outstanding — so 
outstanding that for 16 years more 
heavy-duty Internationals have 


NBC Network. See newspaper for time and station. 





Jf 
UWNOUnCtNY -NEW MODE LS 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’ every Sunday! 
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served American commerce and industry than 
any other make. 


In the complete International Line there’s 
the right truck for every hauling job. And 
back of every truck is specialized International 
Service—supplied by the nation’s largest 
company -owned truck- service organization, 
International Branches—and by International 
Dealers everywhere. 


Yes, the new KB Internationals will be 
owned and driven with pride—with pride and 
profit— because these rugged trucks perform 
with unbeatable economy. 

i 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPAMY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Other International Harvester Products: 


FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL POWER + REFRIGERATION 


ND 


INTERNATIONAL 


Trucks 










